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PREFACE 

Most histories of India bristle with names, dates, 
and facts, necessary 7 indeed to the student, but 
tending, I think, to perplex and repel that very large 
class of persons known as the general reader. It is 
in the hope of interesting the general reader that I 
have compiled the following pages. My aim has been 
to provide a readable account of the most notable 
events in the history of India, especially of that 
portion of it in which we, as Englishmen, are 
naturally more interested. I have hopes too that the 
book may prove suitable for the higher classes in 
schools, and so help to foste r amongst our boys an 
interest in our Indian possessions.—J. T. 
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THE STORY OF INDIA 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Considerably more than half a century ago, Macau¬ 
lay wrote thus concerning India :—“ It might have 
been expected that every Englishman who takes 
any interest in any part of history, would be curious 
to know how a handful of his countrymen, separated 
from their home by an immense ocean, subjugated 
in the course of a few years one of the greatest 
empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, 
this subject is, to most readers, not only insipid, 
but positively distasteful.” 

Even now, after so long an interval, w< may well 
doubt whether the reproach conveyed by these 
words has altogether lost its point. Men, not yet 
old, can readily call to mind the time, when the 
introduction of Indian questions into the House of 
Commons served as 1 foi rising to th majority 
of the members. And even amongst persons well 
read in ordinary topics, if we except those who 
have gathered information on the. spot, it is seldom 
that v\v find one who possesses anything like pro* i-c 
and connected idee > of Indian history. Tim 
an., of course, certain historical names .uid « ieb. 
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ich stand out prominently, like finger-posts 
on the King’s highway, and are familiar as household 
words to every one of average intelligence and educa¬ 
tion. But, like finger-posts, they are isolated, and 
are too often viewed only from afar, the intervals 
between them remaining wholly untraversed. 
Babar and Aurangzeb, Clive and Dalhousie are names 
sufficiently well known, and universally associated 
with India. But the men are comparatively few who 
can readily fill in the periods which separate their 
respective careers, and assign to each actor his right 
place on the stage of Indian history. 

T is the aim of the following pages to place before 
the general reader a concise and connected account 
of the more prominent events of that history, more 
especially of that portion of it which bears upon 
England’s relations with her fairest and richest 
possession. As the brightest jewel in the British 
crown, the goal of empires ancient and modern, the 
home of a learning and civilisation compared with 
which our own iu but of yesterday, India, an empire 
in itself with all its teeming millions committed as a 
sacred trust to British rule, should surely be an object 
of deepest interest to every Englishman. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that so far back as authentic 
history takes us. and further back still to those re- 
mot* periods concerning which the records are few 
and untrustworthy—from the more or less invthical 
'■'tris of Egypt, the world's f rst great conqueror, 
uEi .v rule* is placed hundreds r years before that c 
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fen, down to our own time, we find the posses¬ 
sion of India ever to have been the final object 
of ambition to each great ruler that lias striven after 
universal empire. Each, in his turn, has sought to 
crown his conquests by the subjugation of India, 
and to enrich his coffers with Indian spoil. 

Five hundred years before the Christian era, 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, extended his dominion to 
the banks of the Indus. Two hundred years later, 
B.C. 327, Alexander the Great, having founded the 
city of Hirat, pressed on towards India, led his 
troops through the Khyber pass, crossed the Indus, 
and established Greek colonies in the Punjab. Lust 
of power urged him to extend his conquests still 
further. Had he done so, he would naturally have 
continued his march eastward, and would thus have 
entered the valley of the Ganges. Once there, 
the charm of subjugating a region of such inex¬ 
haustible fertility, and boundless wealth, would 
doubtless have proved o increasingly strong, that we 
can hardly imagine him withdrawing from th< task, 
until checked by the waters of the Bay of Bengal. 

But although Alexander himself was eager to ad¬ 
vance, his soldiers were not, and he was there lore 
reluctantly compelled to turn his face homewards. 
Beaten track* being but little to his liking, F re¬ 
solved that the return march should be a mom, fished 
by another route. A fleet of ships, built on the 
spot, conveyed one division of his army down the 
Sutlej, and ;o into the main stream of the Jndu- 
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other division marched along the river ban 
lighting, conquering, and plundering as it went. 
And thus the whole force at length reached the shores 
of the Arabian Sea. The great general himself, 
with the land division of his troops, now struck 
inland through the deserts and over the mountains 
of Baluchistan, an absolutely unknown country. 


T t was a disastrous march, a marcli that no general 
in the present day would for a moment dare to con¬ 
template. But human life and human suffering 
were held cheap by Alexander. Famine and disease 
decimated his troops, yet he still pushed on, and at 
length reached known country' in Persia. Mean¬ 
while, the fleet, with the other division, accomplished 
one of the most remarkable voyages of ancient 
times. It sailed from the mouth of the Indus to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. 

After the death of Alexander, and the dismember¬ 
ment of his empire, the Greek colonies which he had 
founded in India fell to Seleucus, who surrendered 
them h > a Hindu king, for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 
A certain Greek Ambassador, Megasthenes by name, 
has left us a full and interesting, though probably 
exaggerated account of that portion of India which 
came under his notice. From this and similar re¬ 
cords, we are able to gather fairly dear notions con¬ 
cerning the manner of life of the Hindfis in those 
errly times. It is plain that even then they had 
reached a high point of civilisation. Progress is by 
no means an oriental watchword, and it is probable 
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rial life amongst the Hindus, as we now kno^ 
iffers in no material respect from what it was 
in the days of Megasthenes, nearly three hundred 
years before the birth of Christ. 

An interval of thirteen centuries has now to be 
passed over before we find India again invaded, 
that is, if we except a Muhammadan invasion, a d. 
700, which, however, hardly deserves the name, 
and is only noteworthy as fixing the date of the 
first appearance in India of the followers of the 
Prophet. This incursion took place about the same 
time as the Muhammadan conquest of Spain, but it 
left no mark, and was little more than nominal. 

The history of India during this long period is, 
for the most part, a blank. Neither from external 
nor from internal sources can we gather anything 
approaching a connected or trustworthy account of 
the land or the people. The Vedas, most sacred and 
ancient of Hindu writings, propound a religious sys¬ 
tem, and probably date from about the time of Mo... s. 
But they tell us nothing of history. The Institutes 
of Mann, the lawgiver, of later though uncertain 
date, afford us slight glimpses of the Hindu social 
system. They testify to the existence of caste, and 
contain brief allusions to certain tracts of country 
in the Punjab, as the homes of the first invaders ot 
India. For, beyond ah question, the Hindus proper, 
the caste-possessing people, were themselves origin¬ 
ally invaders. Whence they came, and what then 
origin, it is impossible to say with any grearidegrev 
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They invaded India, conquered it, and made it their 
home. The vanquished aborigines were either re¬ 
duced to a state of serfdom or driven back into the 
mountains and highlands. As bondsmen, they were 
the ancestors of the non-caste inhabitants of the 
plains. As fugitives, they became the fore-runners 
of the frill races, one of which—the Mahrattas— 
eventually ruled India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. The cradle of the Hindu race itself was 
probably the plains of Central Asia, and the date of 
their invasion of India may be roughly set down as 
two thousand years before Christ. 

Sacred books of still later date, written, as were 
they all, in Sanskrit, bring us face to face with 
historical facts, mixed up, in strange confusion, with 
the most extravagant fables. They tell us of differ¬ 
ent dynasties of Hindu kings, of their wars, their 
wealth, and their surpassing virtues. Individual 
rulers of extraordinary prowess are singled out, 
endowed with superhuman powers, and exalted 
' into demi-gods. In after generations, when the per¬ 
sonality of these heroes had grown dim with time, and 
the story of their deeds had become history, t he purely 
human element entirely disappears, and we find them 
universally worshipped as incarnations of tin* Dpity 
As objects ot worship, these deified heroes led the 
1 iindhs su ilv astray from tin simpler iaith of then 
f tie rs. The r.uolnas, in which their marvellous 
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are fully recorded, gradually usurped tlie| 
the Vedas in the minds of the people, and 
came at length to be regarded by all as the standard 
of religious doctrine, the accepted rule of life and 
morals. The religion of the Vedas, simpler, grander, 
and in the main, monotheistic, lost its hold upon the 
Hindu mind, and the time at length came when 
these works, though still held sacred, were read only 
as classics, and no man any longer deemed it incum¬ 
bent upon him to follow out their doctrine in his 
daily life. 

Hinduism, then, as we know it, is the religion of 
the Pur&nas, interpreted and enforced by the Brah¬ 
mans, or priestly caste. But it was also in India, 
and amongst the Hindus, that Buddhism took 
its rise about 600 years before the birth of Christ. 
Its founder was Sakya Muni or Gautama, a prince 
of the Kshatrya or military caste. In its origin. 
Buddhism was simply a revolt of the soldier caste 
against the Brahmans. It was the free gospel of the 
soldier, preached against the exclusiveness of the 
priest. Its field was the world, its doctrine the 
crucifying of self, and the practice of universal 
charity. But in spite of its ethical beauty. Buddhism 
is a religion without a God, and without a hope, 
save that of annihilation. It takes its stand on the 
ground that life, even under the most favourable 
conditions, ismot worth the living, and that existence, 
although prolonged through* fount less transmigra¬ 
tions, cun never be rendered tolerable Hence but 
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liing remains to be done, and that is to end 
extinction of being—the one hope and aim of the 

Buddhist—is termed Nirvana, and its attainment_ 

possible in part even in this life—is made to depend 
upon contemplation, knowledge, self-denial, and the 
practice of virtue. And thus it happens that Buddh¬ 
ism enjoins upon its disciples a code of morality 
inferior only to that laid down by Christ himself. 
Yet it is a religion of death, not of life. Beautiful 
as a statue, it is as cold as the marble itself. Such as 
it was, however, it appealed with marvellous 
force to the sympathies of the priest-ridden 
Hindu, and its founder lived long enough to witness 
the striking success of his efforts after social and 
religions reform—a reform which at length reached 
a tlirone (n.c. 250), and secured a royal patron of 
great influence in the person of Asoka, grandson of 
that very monarch at whose court had resided 
Y gasthenes, the Greek Ambassador. Buddhism 
:ily became the recognised State religion, and 
carried all before it. It triumphed throughout India, 
and presently spread into Tibet, China, and Ceylon. 

Strange to tell, it is mainly to Chinese pilgrims 
that we are indebted fur what scanty information 
we possess concerning the later history of the period 
during which it continued to triumph. Of the his¬ 
tory ot its decline in India, scarcely anything is 
known. It had. of course, to contend with Brah¬ 
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man ism, but this had been one of the conditions of 
il> 1 xisteu from the very outset. For twelve 
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red years it had held its own, and more than 1 
own, for it had trampled imderfoot the religion 
of the Brahmans, and secured for itself the foremost 
place in the affections of the people of India. The 
tide appears to have turned against it somewhere 
about the seventh century of our era. So strangely 
rapid was its decline from that time forward, that 
in the course of three hundred years or so, it became, 
as far at least as India was concerned, little more 
than a memory. 
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CHAPTER IT 

AFGHANS, TATARS, AND MONGOLS 

It has been said that, with one scarcely noteworthy 
exception, India remained free from external ag¬ 
gression for thirteen centuries. From the close of 
this interval (a.d. iooo) dates the commencement 
of the full tide of Muhammadan invasion. Thence¬ 
forward, for seven hundred years, until at length 
both invaded and invaders were absorbed in Western 
rule, a fierce struggle was obstinately maintained 
b tween the various Hindu races and the Muhamma¬ 
dans. The earlier invaders were, for the most part, 
dwellers in Afghanistan and Persia. Originally 
fire-worshippers, they had become converts to the 
religion of the Prophet, and with their conversion 
there devolved upon them the sacred duty of con¬ 
quest. In their case, duty and inclination went 
hand in hand. They eagerly accepted the mission 
of extending the dominion of Islam towards the 
east, as, three hundred years previously, it had been 
the welcome mission of the Muhammadans of Arabia 
to spread it westwards. When to idiis religious 
incentive to conquest, is added the meaner, but, in 
their case, no less powerful desire of plunder, it is 
rmt difficult to understand the strength of the 
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nofives which Jed the Afghans to invade a weal 
^^untry like India. 

It was just one year before the massacre of the 
Danes in England by Ethelred, that Mahmud, Sultan 
of Ghazni, first invaded India. His numerous 
plundering expeditions—for, though conducted on 
a scale of great magnificence, they deserve no better 
name—were spread over a period of twenty-five 
years, and were, for the most part, directed against 
those Hindu rajahs whose territories were included 
in the region of the Punjab. These proved them¬ 
selves foemen full worthy of Afghdn steel. Mah¬ 
mud’s victories were frequently gained at the cost 
of many thousands of lives, and, on more than one 
occasion, the Afghans were repulsed. But the 
campaigns generally proved successful, and resulted 
in the transfer of incalculable wealth to the Sultan’s 
capital. As a consequence, Ghazni soon began to 
take high rank amongst the great cities of the world. 
For a hundred and fifty years its reputation lor 
wealth and splendour was fully maintained until, 
m its turn, it was sacked and burnt (a.d. T152) 
by an Afghan prince of another tribe, in revenge for 
an act of treachery committed by one of Mahmud’s 
descendants. 

Hie last great effort of Mahmud’s life was directed 
against Gujarat, whose capital, Somnath, enjoyed 
a world-wide lame as the home of an idol temple 
of great magnificence and boundless wealth. Both 
r ity and shrine were heroically defended by th«* 
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Rajput princes, but Mahmud s invincible enerj 
length gained the day for the Afghans, who, ac¬ 
cording to their wont, plundered, destroyed, and 
then retired, carrying off with them, as their contribu¬ 
tion towards the beautifying of Ghazni, the priceless 
gates of the sacred temple. Eight hundred years 
later, a Governor-General of India drew upon himself 
official rebuke, and popular derision, by the issue of 
an absurd proclamation concerning these very 
gates, which he solemnly proposed to restore to their 
original home. 

The occupation of Lahore by an Afghan garrison 
(a.d. 102T) and the presence there ol Mahmud's 
Viceroy, may be regarded as the foundation-stone of 
thlft mighty empire which the next five hundred 
y'-ars was to see built up in India by Afghan, T&tar, 
and Mongol. Mahmud's successors tightened their 
hold upon the Punjab, and gradually but surely 
proceeded to extend the Afghan rule across the 
Canges. So firm a grasp had they upon their Indian 
possessions, and so highly did they value them, 
that, not many years after Mahmud’s death, we 
find Ghazni superseded by Lahore, as the capital 
of the Muhammadan empire in the East. From 
Lahore, as a base, tin's empire spread far and wide 
til!, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, it 
had penetrated eastward far into Bengal, and 
southward to the shores of the Arabian Sea, thus 
including within its limits thi valleys of the Ganges 
.md the Indm, 
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^ r ^^yhus far, the lines of conquest had followed 
courses of the two great rivers of the north. Two 
centuries had been occupied in the task—two cen¬ 
turies of hard fighting on both sides. The Hindu 
rajahs had everywhere made a brave stand against 
the invaders, but one after another had gone down 
before the fierce Afghans, whose dominion was at 
length not only firmly established in the north, 
but appeared on tiie point of extending itself beyond 
the barrier of the Vindhyas, into the almost unknown 
peninsular region of the Deccan. Its progress, 
however, was suddenly checked, and even its very 
existence seriously threatened, by another wave of 
invasion from the west. 

The T&tar hordes were at the very gates of India, 
and the great Tfitar Emperor himself, the dreaded 
Zenghis Khan, not far off. This Zenghis Khan 
had accomplished great things. Originally only a 
petty chief, he had risen to be the ruler of a might}' 
empire. During the life-time of its founder, the 
limits of the Mongolian empire, east and west, were 
the Pacific and the Baltic. From China to Germany, 
the Tatar sway was owned, and T&tar burdens borne, 
while the yet-unmolested tribes and nations of the 
world quailed at the name of Zenghis Khan, and 
wondered how long they would be spared the Tatar 
yoke. It will always be a matter of surprise tha: 
India escaped. Indeed at one period (a.d. izi?), 
just about the time when the English batons wore 
wresting from the tyrant John a declaration of English 
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Dm, it appeared inevitable that India wqu 
^ ^ "added to the already vast dominions of the Khan. 

That this did not happen was owing to the sagacious 
policy of the Afghan prince of Delhi, who, by 
refusing an asylum to one of the Khan’s enemies, 
secured the Khan's favour, and, for the time being, 
saved India from the Tatars. But the evil day was 
only deferred. Henceforth, Tatar invasions were 
events of frequent occurrence. While the Afghan kings 
were either settling disputes amongst themselves, 
or by the subjugation of the Hindu kingdoms were 
endeavouring to extend their rule southwards into 
the Deccan, their attention was constantly diverted 
to the necessity of repelling the Tatars, whose incur¬ 
sions occasionally assumed gigantic proportion?, and 
threatened the stability of Muhammadan rule through¬ 
out northern India. On the whole, however, the 
Afghans contrived to hold their own. Sometimes, 
it is true, they suffered defeat, and were driven to 
buy off the invaders, whose object was plunder rather 
than settlement, but generally they succeeded in 
repelling them. Although the Tatars were thus 
prevented from gaining any permanent hold in the 
country, they were nevertheless a continual source of 
anxiety to the Afghans, all of whose energies were, 
needed for the settlement of their newly-acquired 
territories, the spread of their dominion, and the 
reconciling of the Hindus to the Muhammadan 
yoke. 

Such wo:, the state of affairs in India at the dose 
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ie fourteenth centurv. There now appears u 

m m 

' ie scene of action a new figure in the person of 
Timur the Tatar. Though not a direct successor 
of Zenghis Khan, Tamerlane, as he is usually called, 
bore a strong resemblance to the founder of the 
Mongolian Empire, in many important respects. 
That once mighty Empire was now dismembered, 
and Tamerlane ruled but a small portion of it. But 
he had made himself master of Turkestan, and, this 
accomplished, he set himself the task of reviving the 
glories of the past, and proving himself a worthy 
successor of the great Khan. East and west, he 
carried all before him. He crushed, for a time, the 
Turkish power, and completely subjugated all 
central and western Asia. It has been well said oJ 
him that “although his antagonists were mostly 
warlike and disciplined, and seldom much inferior 
in number, yet, from the savage horsemen of the 
Siberian steppes, to the mail-clad warriors of Servia, 
all were alike forced to bow before the invincible 
prowess oi the Mongol Emperor.” 

His Indian campaign took place at the very end 
of the fourteenth century (a.d. 1398). Conquering 
one after another the armies sent to oppose his 
advance, he at length appeared before Delhi itselt. 
which la took without much difficulty, and sur¬ 
rendered to pillage and massacre. Then on to Meerut 
which shared the same fate. Booty incalculable and 
slaves innumerable graced his triumphant return 
to his Empire city. Samarkand, in the adornment 
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ch both plunder and captives were uns 

But Tamerlane retained no lasting hold 
on India. The Afghans came, saw, and settled. The 


Mongols, thus far, came, plundered, and went away. 
For some years, indeed, one of Tamerlane’s viceroys 
resided at Delhi, and weakly asserted Mongol suprem¬ 
acy. But this officer held no authority outside the 
city walls, and wielded but little influence within 
them. What little of real power there existed in 
the office gradually died out; viceroys ceased to be 
appointed, and, half a century later, we find Afghan 
supremacy completely restored. But only for a brief 
period. The time was fast approaching when the 
Mongols were to strike deep root into Indian soil, and 
a descendant of Tamerlane was, in the course of a 
few years, to found an empire—the empire of the 
Moguls—which should fill a long and eventful chap¬ 
ter in Indian history, enduring for three centuries, 
and which, at length, after it had been shaken to its 
very corner-stone by the resistless energy and intrepid 
daring of an aboriginal race of freebooters, should 
yield up the shadow of its former splendour to the * 
superior force of western rule. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MOGUL EMPIRE 




The founder of this Empire was Bibar, half Titar, 
half Mongol. A descendant of Tamerlane on his 
father’s side, he could also, had he chosen, have 
claimed kinship with Zenghis Khan, through his 
mother. But the very name of Mongol was an 
abomination to him. And yet, strange to tell, it 
is this very name, in a corrupt form, which has 
dung to tire dynasty he founded, and it is as ute 
father of the Moguls that he is known to poslerity. 

There are few characters in all history to whom 
the path of glory has proved so rugged as it did to 
Bibar. Fewer still are there who have shown such 
unwavering perseverance in treading it to the desired 
end. Up to the very time of his invasion of India, 
Bihar's career was marked by a succession of crush¬ 
ing reverses, each one persistently following upon 
the accomplishment of some set purpose, and leaving 
its unhappy victim farther than ever from the object 
of Ins ouhrion Time aftw time, had he grasped 
some 'ov.-ted prize, onh to see it rudely struck 
from his hands. Thrir. had he found himself in 
possession of the Tatar capital. Samarkand ; thrice 
had he been driven from it. At one time he was 
c 35 
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Sr^raperor ; at another, only a king. In his 
•cfeys he was little more than a petty chief. And 
now after twenty years of hard battling with adverse 
fortune, he found himself as far removed as ever from 
settled rule. He had not even a kingdom that he 
could call his own, or a people that would tolerate 
his sway. Is it to be wondered at, that, under these 
circumstances, he turned his eyes towards India, 
as a land of wealth and promise, a land which his 
ancestor, Tamerlane, had invaded and spoiled, and 
where for half-a-century after Tamerlane's death 
there had existed a nominal T. 4 tar rule ? 

The purpose, once conceived, was speedily carried 
into effect. A traitorous Afghan chief invited him to 
inv • ido India, and make good his claim to the original 
Talar possessions. In those days, a pretext for 
invasion was hardly needed, but B&bar ave 

considered it well to have one, and he tnus made 
his first appearance in India as the supporter of a 
claim to a family inheritance. He claimed certain 
tracts of country as the descendant of Tamerlane. 
After several unsuccessful expeditions he at length 
made himself master of Delhi and Agra. At Panipat, 
(1526), fifty miles from the former city, he inflicted 
n mortal blow on Afghan supremacy, and Je r the field 
virtually master of India. At the time,, ver, 
no one thus regarded him. On the contra y, if was 
confidently expected that, a Her the manner of hi , 
predecessors, he would now retire, with the fruits of 
his expedition, into Afghanistan and consolidate his 
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there. Such, however, was not Babar's in* 
n. He had come to India to settle. There was, 
indeed, but little inducement for him to return to his 
own country, where his rule was unpopular, and 
where he was as often a fugitive as a monarch. 
India, on the other hand, held out every inducement 
to stay. It was rich, fertile, and of boundless extent, 
a field worthy of his energies, and full of promise as 
the possible home of a T&tar empire. He set himself 
to the task of subjugating it, with all his wonted 
force, and this, the latest work of his life, undertaken 
and carried to a successful issue during the four 
years that preceded his death, realised for him the 
hopes which had so often miscarried, but had never 
been quenched, and which had served to support him 
through all reverses, till the goal of his ambition was 
at length / ned. He died emperor of India (1530). 
Nearly all the important provinces, both Afghan and 
HindQ, submitted themselves to his rule, and the 
Mogul power was thus firmly established at Delhi. 

than three hundred years later, the seven¬ 
teenth Mogul Emperor in direct succession irom 
B&bar, Bahadur Shah—whose rule had by this time 
become but a name, but whose name even, by 
reason ' its association with past glories, was 
migh. jughout the land as the Watchword of 
the sepoy meeting—was captured by British arms, 
tried before a British court, found guilty of nvason 
against British rule, and sentenced to transportation 
for life. The last of Bdbar’s line, having been refused 
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'lum by the colonists at the cape, ended his da* 
tale prisoner in Moulmein. 

The empire, built up by B&bar with such marvel¬ 
lous rapidity, threatened to crumble to pieces in the 
hands of his brave but unfortunate son, Hnm&yun, 
the narrative of whose misfortunes, hair-breadth 
escapes, exile, and subsequent partial recovery of 
his dominions, forms one of the most romantic 
chapters of this portion of Indian history. To him 
succeeded Akbar (1556), the third Mogul, and 
beyond question the greatest of all Eastern rulers. 

Bom in the same year as Mary, Queen of Scots, 
Akbar’s reign almost coincides with that of Elizabeth 
of England. His life was the life of a truly great 
man. Viewed in relation to the age in which he 
flourished, lie may justly be regarded as one of the 
finest characters in all history. Indeed it is hardly 
necessary to impose even this restriction upon our 
judgment m him. Viewed even in relation to the 
present time, and judged by our modern standard 
ol what a great ruler should be in himself, and to*, ards 
his people, Akbar must still be < onfessed full worthy 
of the name he bore—a name signifying “ The Very 
Great ” 
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He did more for India than VJizabcth did for 
England. Not only did he consolidate tlv* empire, 
won by his grandfather, and aM but lost by his father, 
but hr also extended that empire in every direction, 
till the whole of Nonit India and a great part, of the 
Deccan, were complrrel} subdued to Mogul rule. 
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■onquered, not to plunder, but to rule ; and 
ed with wisdom, moderation, and success. The 
vices, born of self-indulgence, to which most Oriental 
rulers sooner or later succumb, for him had no 
charm. He was a student and a scholar, but neither 
a pedant nor a book-worm. He could ride with the 
swiftest and walk with the fastest. He could 
endure hardships with the meanest of his soldiers 
throughout a whole campaign, and then, returning 
to the hall of audience, vanquish in axgument a 
learned Hindu sastri or a shrewd Muhammadan 
moulvie, each on his own field and in his own 
language. On the subject of education he held sur¬ 
prisingly liberal views, to which he strove to give 
effect by a generous encouragement of learning. As 
might have been expected from the character of the 
man, ho was by no means an orthodox Muhammadan. 
Towards the end of his life, indeed, he departed 
widely from the faith of the Prophet, and even aimed 
at becoming the founder of a new religion. With 
a view to increasing his religious knowledge, certain 
Portuguese missionaries from Goa were summoned 
to his court, and commanded to expound, in the 
presence of the emperor, the tenets of the Christian 
faith. Whatever the nature and force of the ex¬ 
positions may have been, they at any rate tailed 
to convert the royal listener. Akbar died (tOos) 
villi the Muhammadan confession of faith upon 
his lips. 

11 is gi\ n but to few sons to prove themselves 
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tMy successors of such a father. Akbar’s son a: 
K&ccssor was no exception to the rule. Jahangir 
was a contemporary of James I. of England, whose 
ambassador. Sir T. Roe, presented his credentials to 
the emperor at Ajmir. The history of this reign is, 
for the most part, the history of Jahangir’s wife, the 
renowned Nur Jahan, whose force of character and 
immense political influence made themselves felt in 
||every great event of the reign and in every depart¬ 
ment of the State. The emperor himself was chiefly 
[remarkable for his theoretical love of justice, his 
cleaning towards Christian doctrine, and his unwaver¬ 
ing attachment to strong drink. When at length 
he was captured and thrown into prison by a re¬ 
volted minister of State, it was Nur Jahrin who, at 
the risk of her life, insisted upon sharing his captivity, 
and within the four walls of a dungeon contrived 
means to effect their joint escape and restore the 
imperial authority. J&hangir only survived his 
restoration for the short space of one year. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sh&h Jahan (1627). 

Shrib Jahan s reign may be briefly described as the 
golden period of Mogul rule. It was a reign of almost 
unbroken peace, during which were erected, at the 
chief centres of government, many of those marvel¬ 
lous edifices which still rank amongst the wonders of 
the world. The gorgeous palaces of Delhi and Agra, 
and. above all, the Taj Mahal, the marble mausoleum 
of Slirih Jailin'* queen, are included amongst the 
m mumeiits this reign of peace. But this brief 
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of tranquillity proved only the calm f^a] 
des the storm. 

During the very year in which Shah Jahan ascended 
the throne, there was born to a Mahratta chieftain, 
of noble lineage, a son who was destined to become 
the founder of a new empire in India. While Shah 
Jahdn was building palaces and beautifying cities, 
this boy, Sivaji by name, was being trained to hate 
the very name of the Moguls. As a zealous Hindu 
he loathed their religion, and as a young and high- 
spirited chieftain, he detested their rule. Towards 
the close of Slidh Jahdn's reign this hatred began to 
find expression in active hostilities. From the very 
day on which Sivaji hrst took up arms against the 
Moguls, Mahratta influence becomes a factor of the 
highest importance in Indian history, not only as re¬ 
gards its bearing upon the rule of the Moguls, but 
also in connection with the rapidly increasing power 
of the French and English in southern India. 

Slidh Jahdn was succeeded by his son Aurangzeb, 
the last of the Great Moguls. The unscrupulous 
ambition of the son had not permitted him to await 
the death of his father, whom, with unnatural cruelty, 
he consigned to a prison, in order to make room for 
himself on the throne. For eight years, Shah Jahan 
lived, a royal prisoner at Agra, while his son Aurang- 
zeb, who had caused himself to be proclaimed cm pen>r, 
was engaged in resolute but vain attempts to crush 
Sivaji and his Mahrattas. More than once, however, 
as the struggle went on it appeared as if but little 
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wanting to convert a dangerous enemy iutc^J J 
firimful friend. But Aurangzeb missed his cliances, 
as they occurred, with the result that, during his long 
reign of half-a-century, he was involved in a fruitless 
contest with the very people whom a more prudent 
policy might have conciliated ; while, at the same 
time, his own character and conduct contributed, 
in no small degree, to the force of the blow which the 
Mogul rule suffered at this period. By his lack of 
sympathy with Iris people generally, and more especi¬ 
ally by his intolerance and harsh treatment of the 
Hindus, who formed the majority of his subjects, he 
alienated the affections of all classes, and himself 
loosened the stones of an edifice which the Mahrattas 
hastened to shake to its very foundation. In the 
words of Macaulay, ‘'the highlands, which border 
upon the western coast of India, poured forth a yet 
more formidable race, a race which was long the 
terror of every native power, and which, after many 
desperate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to 
the fortune and genius of England.” 

Amangzeb made a long and desperate stand 
against these fierce barbarians, and even gained some 
d i isivc victories over them ; but he altogether 
failed in his attempts to stem the torrent of Mahrattu 
invasion. As will be seen, it was reserved for the 
genius of the Wellesleys to accomplish this. The 
troops of the Mogul, highly-disciplined though they 
were, f.aovcd no match for the Mahratta freebooters, 
who with the earth for their bed, their saddles for 
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and the heavens above them for a td_, 

•ved easily and rapidly from place to place, mounted 
on their wiry hill-ponies, a race as enduring as their 
own. In bodies, large or small, as the occasion 
demanded, they scoured the country far and wide, 
fighting, plundering, annexing as they went. Soon 
it happened that their very name struck terror into 
the minds of the people, who, rather than face such 
irresistible foes, would flee to the rocks and the 
jungles, leaving their villages and lands an easy 


prey to the robbers, returning to find not only their 
crops confiscated, and their houses plundered, but 
their lands seized upon and proclaimed part of a 
Mahratta province. Wave after wave flooded the 
country, north, south, east, and west. And every¬ 
where, as the power of the Mahrattas increased, that 
of the Moguls decreased in the same ratio. 


Thus it happened that, during the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, the decline of the Mogul empire set in. After his 
death, 1707, it literally fell to pieces. The great 
Mogul provinces in the Deccan, in Central India, in 
the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges, as well as 
those in Afghanistan,—all of which were united, 
under Akbar, into one mighty and well-ordered 
empire, each under its own viceroy—now fell apart, 
and one after another became, to all intents and 
purposes, independent kingdoms. Delhi was still 
the empire city, and Aurangzeb's successors were 
‘dill Moguls, to whom the various viceroys still 


confessed lwdty. Ihit the imperial sway was 
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ly growing weaker. Each vicerovalty for its 
A relying on its own resources, reckoned as best it 
might with the common enemy, the Mahratta. Ten 
years after the death of Aurangzeb, we find Mahratta 
influence present and powerful even in Delhi itself; 
and a few years later we hear of Calcutta being 
fortified by English merchants as a protection 
against a possible attack by the Mahratta cavalry 
of Berar. More than half-a-century before this, in 
the early years of Aurangzeb’s reign, the Mahrattas 
had first crossed swords with the English, when, on 
two occasions the merchants had successfully held 
their factory at Sur&t against the great Sivaji himself. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MAHRATTA EMPIRE 

Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, whose 
victorious career we have briefly sketched, was 
undoubtedly a great man. But his title to fame 
rests more upon his genius for conquest than upon 
his talent for ruling. He conquered widely, and 
ruled effectively ; yet he was a far greater man as 
a conqueror than as a ruler. He founded an Empire, 
but he did little towards consolidating it. In this 
respect he accomplished less in thirty years than 
B&bar had done in a seventh part of the time. 
Sivaji opposed himself to a rule which had become 
hateful in the eyes of the Hindus, whe-e allegiance 
to the Moguls had been completely alienated by the 
flagrant injustice they had suffered at the hands of 
Aurangzeb, and who, in consequence, readily trans¬ 
ferred their allegiance to one who was himself, by 
religion, a zealous Hindft, and a staunch upholder 
of Brahminical tradition. Hence the Mahratta 
Emperor experienced but little difficulty in securing 
the recognition of Mahratta supremacy. His chief 
difficulty lay with the turbulent chieftains of his own 
race, whose ideas concerning federation were extreme¬ 
ly crude, and who, as hudatories, wore apt to ehaic 
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restriction imposed upon their freedom 
ion by the exercise of an imperial power. 

At his death (1680) the reins of Mahratta rule 
fell into the hands of his son, Sambaji, an altogether 
unworthy successor of so great a father. Of all that 
father’s good qualities, he inherited but one, that of 
bravery. For the rest, he was indolent, apathetic, 
debauched. He contented himself with fighting the 
vet insignificant English and the already moribund 
Portuguese, while Aurangzeb was gaining victory after 
victory over the Mahrattas in the Deccan. In 
the end Sambaji himself fell a victim to his own 
vices While under the influence of strong drink, 
he was captured by the troops of the Mogul, and, 
in revenge for an insult offered to the religion of his 
captors, he was first tortured and then beheaded. 

Id the student of Indian history it will always be 
a matter of surprise that the Mogul rule did not 
reassert itself during Sambaji’s reign. But in weigh¬ 
ing the causes of its rapid decline and ultimate 
downfall, he will probably be led to attach more 
weight to the process of internal decay, which 
had set in with such unusual virulence, than to the 
external force of Mahratta aggression, which Aurang- 
zrb's victories altogether failed to check. 

The grandson of Sivaji, also unworthy of his do- 


< ent, delegated almost all tl tc ruling functions nf his 
oflicc to his Peshwa, r prime minister. Thence- 
foi ward this office became hereditary, and to the 
Pcshwts, rather than to the Mahratta Emperors 
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elves, is to be attributed the rapid ex tens! 
re Makratta power in every direction, until, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, it seemed 
on the very point of attaining the summit of its 
ambit ion,—unrivalled supremacy throughout 

India. But at the very moment of expected triump!i 
its hitherto unchecked progress received a blow from 
which it never recovered. The prize for which the 
Mahrattas had striven for more than a hundred 
years, and which now at length they regarded as 
their own, was for ever lost to them in a single engage¬ 
ment, which lasted but for a few hours, but which 
decided for all time the fate of Mahratta rule. 

Once more was India invaded from the passes of 
the north-west, those fatal passes whose boulders 
had been worn smooth by the tramp of hostile 
hosts from time immemorial. More than two 
thousand years had elapsed since Darius the Persian, 
at the head of a victorious army, had encamped 
on the banks of the Indus, and had included the Pun¬ 
jab amongst the provinces of his vast Empire. And 
now again, as if the cycle of invasion were about to 
repeat itself, a mighty Persian host was to be on 
treading in the footprints of Darius, and pressing 
onward to the same goal. The Pe vc *ans under 
Nadir Sliftli were invading India. 

Nadir Shah had freed Persia fr-m a tyrant's rule, 
and now ruled in the tyrant’^ stead. As Shah, he 
had despatched an embassy to the court of the 
Great Mogul at Delhi. Neither the Arnbassadm 
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.Or/iny of his train ever reached India ; all wkp 
itilly massacred in the Khaibar Pass, The con¬ 
sequence was a Persian invasion of India (1739). 
Delhi was taken, and thousands of its inhabitants 
slaughtered, Nadir .Shah himself directing and super¬ 
intending the carnage. When at length he deemed 
the insult to his nation sufficiently avenged, he rein¬ 
stated the Mogul, and returned to Persia, carrying 
with him untold treasure. Not the least precious 
item of his plunder was the coveted Koh-i-nur dia¬ 
mond, which was destined, ere very long, once 
more to change hands, and find its way back to India. 

Eut it was not at the hands of the SMh of Persia 
that the Mahrattas were to suffer defeat. Before 
leaving India, however, he had endeavoured to 
impress them with a sense of his supreme power, by 
written threats of the dire penalties. which would 
overtake them, should they fail to render due obedi¬ 
ence to the Great Mogul, whom he now regarded 
as a creature of his own. 

It was an Afghan invader, Ahmad Sh&h, who first 
‘v ught the Mahrattas that they were not invincible. 
M01 than twenty years had elapsed since the Per¬ 
sian invasion, and, during this interval, the Mogul 
rule had sunk into a state of decrepitude. As an 
Empire, it had ceased to exist. A series of inva¬ 
sions from the Ah ban side had rendered the influ¬ 
ence of the Ahmad Shdh paramount at Delhi. 
Mohratta success in O tral and Southern India 
had been crowned by the. hi .dliant victory of Udghir, 
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;ich resulted in the transfer of an immense 
ory to the Peshwa. The Mogul rule had now 
become a factor of scarcely any importance either to 
Afghan or Mahratta, and the time had at length 
arrived when they could afford to turn their attention 
from the common victim to each other. Each knew 
that a trial of strength was inevitable, and each felt 
convinced of his own superiority. 

The Mahrattas were over-confident. Flushed with 
recent success, rich in money and men, and backed up 
by a whole century of conquest, they regarded them¬ 
selves as invincible, and joyfully anticipated an 
easy victory. They foresaw no difficulty whatever 
in driving back the Ahmad Shfih across the Indus. 
His ignominious expulsion from India was to be 
immediately followed by the solemn installation 
upon the throne of the Moguls, of the eldest son of the 
Pdshwa as the first Mahratta Emperor of India. 
The Mogul dynasty was to be thus finally extin¬ 


guished, the seal set to Mahratta rule, and Mahratta 
supremacy universally recognised from the Hima¬ 
layas to Cape Comorin. 

It was indeed a mighty confederacy that opposed 
itself to the Afghdn invader on the field of Pdnipat. 
If mere numbers could have controlled the issue of 
the fight, then undoubtedly the Mahrattas would 
have realised their confident e • ns of vi . 

for they certainly outnumbered the Muhammadans 
in each arm of the service. They excelled tit an 
too in magnificence of array. In this respect they 
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^parted from the simplicity of their rudel 
iqrbMthers, and were now found emulating the 
splendour and luxury which had characterised the 
-Mogul armaments in times past. But though in 
numbers and appointments superior to the Afghans, 
the Mahrattas proved themselves distinctly inferior 
to them in military tactics. They entrenched them¬ 
selves at P&nipat, in the expectation of an immediate 
engagement. They were not prepared for the 
waiting policy pursued by the Abdale, who con¬ 
tented himself with an occasional skirmish, and, 
wisely enough, considering his advantage of position, 
refused a general engagement. The Mahratta 
ramparts thus became the walls of the Mahratta 
prison. They were shut in on all sides, and found 
themselves undergoing a siege which they had 
never once contemplated and for which consequently 
they had made no preparations. 

Tor mor>- than two months this state of things 
continued, until, at length, the Mahratta commander- 
in-chief, in desperation, resolved to march out with 
all his forces, end face the Afghans in the open field. 
The result was disastrous. The eollict was fierce 
in the extreme, but it lasted only a few hours. From 
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the outset, the issue was never in doubt ; the Mnh- 
rottas were beaten at every point. They fought for 
t Ik ir race, their religion, their Empire, with the 
courage- oi desperation, but in vain. The son of 
the Peshwa, who was to have been made emperor at 
I>. lui was slain in the thick of I lie Jig.n. The 
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iander-in-chief, alighting from his elepha 
5 unted his led horse, that he might take a more 
active part in the desperate struggle. Together 
with numerous others—princes, leaders, chiefs—he 
perished on the field. Many thousands were slain 
in action ; the fugitives were captured and beheaded. 
The Abdali's victory was complete. The second 
battle of P&nipat (1761) crushed, once and for all, 
the hope of Mahratta supremacy. Fortunately for 
them, however, the victor contented himself with 
merely striking the blow, and the Mahrattas were 
thus left free to do what they could towards tiie 
recovery of their lost prestige. 

What they would have accomplished in this 
direction, had the field been occupied, as heretofore, 
by themselves and the Moguls alone, it is, of course, 
impossible to say with certainty. They were beaten , 
it is true, but they were by no means cowed. Their 
boundless resources and fierce energy still remained 
to them. Their defeat at Pdnipat hod in no wise 
tended to restore the Mogul rule, which daily grew 
weaker. There were still Mahratta chieftains who 
governed, with unquestioned authority, territories 
larger than France. The succession of the P- shwas 
was unbroken, though the imperial sway was per¬ 
ceptibly waning, and indications of internal disrup¬ 
tion migured ill for the future oi the empire. But 
for all this, the Mahratta power was still paramount 
in India, and had there been no other competitors in 
the field, it would probably have^sufficiently re< ow'red 
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iii the course of a few years, to stamp out 
’'^-embers of the Mogul empire, and to establish itself 
permanently at Delhi as the supreme power in India. 
This, in part, it did actually accomplish. 

But it should be clearly borne in mind that Panipat 
was fought four years after Plassy. Clive had already 
founded the British empire in India, when the Ahmad 
Shah dealt what proved to be a fatal blow at Mali- 
ratta supremacy. The sun of English ascendancy 
had only just appeared above the horizon, when that 
of the Mahrattas had reached its meridian. The one 
hourly increased in splendour, the other hastened to 
its setting. Not, however, without fitful gleams 
of glory. 

Eight years after the battle of Panipat the Mah¬ 
rattas once more appeared in northern India, ravaging 
whole districts, levying heavy tribute, dictating their 
own terms, and generally conducting themselves 
as l ad been their wont in the days before their great 
defeat. Finally they possessed themselves of 
Delhi, whose emperor, Shah Alam, at that time was 
living as an exile from his capital, under the protec¬ 
tion of the English. The Mahrattas, seeing in him 
a convenient tool wherewith to further their own 
purposes, invited him to place himself in their hands, 
and solemnly engaged, in the event of his doing so, 
to reseat him on the imperial throne. The invitation 
was accepted, and the promise duly fulfilled, with 
the result that the Mogul emperor became the puppet 
of the Mahrattas, who thenceforward, for several 
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Virtually ruled all that was Toft of the empire 


jer in and around Delhi. 

Meanwhile, in another part of India, they found 
themselves entering into relations with a new power 
altogether. The history of the first chapter of British 
connection with the Mahrattas is the history of a 
muddle. As will shortly be seen, a company of 
English merchants had gradually transformed 
themselves into territorial rulers. From being the 
occupiers, on sufferance, of a single trading station, 
the}' had come to be the possessors, by right of 
conquest, of enormous tracts of country. Their 
name, associated with that of Clive, had become a 
mighty power throughout India. Their rule was 
now firmly established, and effectively organised. 
They had governments in Bombay, Madras, nd 


Calcutta, and just at the very time when their 
interests first seriously clashed with those of the 
Mahrattas, they had put, so to speak, the finishing 
stroke to their system, by the appointment of a 
Governor-General, in the person of Warren Hastings. 

British relations with the Mahrattas were initiated 
by the Government of Bombay, which unwisely took 
sides with an unpopular Peshwa, and so placed itself 
in antagonism to all the most powerful Mahratta 
chieftains, men whose resources were infinitely 
greater, and whose positions were far more assured, 
than those of the Peshwa himself. This Peshwa, 


Raghuba by name, soon became a source of much 
rouble and vexation of spirit to the English author! 
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; both in Bombay and Calcutta. The Born 
emment made a treaty with him, which the 
supreme Government at once condemned in the 
strongest terms. It was " impolitic, dangerous, 
unauthorised, and unjust,” and they forthwith pro- 
ceded to negotiate another Mahratta treaty with 
Raghuba’s rivals. Then commenced a game of cross 
purposes. Treaties were made by one Government, 
only to be ignored by the other. War was carried 
on with varying success, and without any definite 
expeditions from Calcutta. There was a wonderful 
cross-country march, credited to Hastings, and 
performed by Goddard, which may be set side by 
side with the famous march upon Candahar. There 
was a shameful convention, concluded with the 
Mahratta chieftain, Sindhia, and signed by responsible 
Bombay officers, which was at once repudiated by 
the Bombay Government. Only the subsequent 
victories of Goddard and other Bengal officers re¬ 
deemed the whole affair from the absolute disgrace 
which would otherwise have attached to it. It was 
a discreditable and undignified commencement to a 
struggle, which, a quarter of a century later, was to 
have a glorious termination on' the field of Assnf. 
Meanwhile, after six years' unprofitable strife (1775- 
1781), peace was concluded between the Mahrattas 
and the English, and both races turned their eyes 
anxiously in the direction of southern India, where a 
new and terrible power had recently sprung into 
existence But the story of Hyd*.T Ali and His son 
Tippu if b must be told in its right place. 
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THE EUROPEAN TRADING COMPANIES 

A century and a half before the battle of PAmpat was 
fought, and while Akbar yet sat on the throne of 
the Moguls, some London merchants made the 
discovery that Indian products could be purchased 
in India itself for one-third of the price demanded 
in Aleppo and Alexandria, at that time the principal 
marts of Eastern merchandise, and the only ones 
open to English traders. For although a direct 
route to India had long ere this been discovered by 
the Portuguese, the discoverers had been left in 
undisputed possession of the new ocean highway 
for nearly a century. But the desire to buy in the 
cheapest market at length induced these London 
merchants to enter into competition with the Portu¬ 
guese. Accordingly the East India Company was 
formed and incorporated by royal charter under 
Queen Elizabeth. This charter conferred upon the 
company the exclusive right of British trade, not with 
India only, but also with China and the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

The Company's first trading station, or factory as 
it was call* d, was established at Surat (1611). Already 
had tin..* people of India experienced sometiiing of 
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pean policy, both as regards commerce 
vemment. For more than a hundred years the 
Portuguese had occupied the field both as merchants 
and rulers. B&bar had not yet conceived the idea 
of an Indian campaign, when Vasco de Gama had 
landed at Calicut (1498), and laid the foundation of 
a Portuguese empireo Within twenty years of that 
time, and still before the T&tar invasion was an 
accomplished fact, Albuquerque had seized Goa, 
and fondly viewing his prize as the proud capital of 
a magnificent empire about to be won for his master, 
had proceeded to employ viceregal pomp and 
splendour as a means of advancing Portuguese 
interests in Western India. The measure of success 
which rewarded his efforts in this direction, although 
considerable, was by no means commensurate with 
his ambition. An empire, properly so called, 
Portugal never possessed in India. She wielded 
immense influence, it is true, but it was an influence 
chiefly commercial, and almost entirely confined to the 
coast. Her territorial possessions were few in number, 
of limited extent, and of no very great political im¬ 
portance. Her real strength lay in her naval and 
commercial supremacy. On land, she ravaged rather 
than ruled. Under the flag of the Prince of Pence, 
she robbed without shame, tortured without com¬ 
punction, and outdid in barbarities the Mahrathcs 
themselves. Her soldiers made converts at the 
point of the sv ord in one direction, while in an.other, 
Francis Xavier was preaching Christian doctrine in 
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divine simplicity. The career of Portug 
mwtnclia was fast drawing to a close when the East 
India Company’s first factory was established at 
Sur&t. It had been a career of short-lived brilliancy, 
the barbarous excesses which marked its rise greatly 
contributing to its speedy downfall. 

For the first twenty-five years of its existence 
the East India Company was a trading company and 
nothing more. But commerce brought with it cer¬ 
tain responsibilities. These responsibilities demanded 
corresponding powers. Accordingly we soon find 
the directors seeking authority from the Crown to 
try and to punish ail offences committed by their 
servants. This concession rendered an executive 
necessary, and so the merchants became rulers. 
During the reign of Charles II., their powers were 
still further extended by the royal permission to 
make war and peace with the native princes. The 
next step, as a matter of course, was the formation 
of an army. For this, material was abundant on the 
spot, the profession of a soldier of fortune being 
highly popular in India. Recruits poured in, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans freely enlisted, and were 
fornnd into native regiments, the nucleus of the 
Company’s sepoy army. A few regiments were 
raised in England, and sent oui to India. All 
were officered by Englishmen. 

In the meantime it was not forgotten that trade, 
and not ruling and fighting, was the primary object 
of the Company. Bombay, part of a queen's 
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Wtf, was handed over to the Directors, and so< 
Became the chief presidency. On the East Coast, a 
grant of land was secured at Masulipatam (1639), 
near the mouth of the river Kistna, and later on, 
Madras was founded, and speedily grew into an 
important trading centre. It was not till more than 
fifty years after this that Calcutta, a village on the 
banks of the Hugh, was purchased by the Company 
as the site of a new factory. 

Each of these stations—Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta—as it rose to a sufficient degree of commer¬ 
cial importance, was erected into a Presidency ; that 
is to say, it became the seat of a council of the com¬ 
pany's merchants, the senior member of the council 
being styled the President. Besides these merchants, 
senior and junior, who formed the responsible trading 
staff, there were also a number of factors or agents 
connected with each great trading centre, whose 
duty it was to order and examine goods, and gener¬ 
ally to make business for the Company. The writers 
were the correspondence clerks arid book-keepers. 
Promotion was regulated by merit and length of 
service. Ordinarily a writer became a factor after 
spending five years at the desk. Three yearn' 
experience as a factor qualified him for the position 
of a junior merchant. He could then look forward to 
becoming a senior merchant, a councillor, or even a 
pre ident. If he happened to be of a careful turn 
of mind, not over-scrupulous, and disposed to do 
n little business on his own account, he might reason- 
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>pe, in the course of fifteen years or so, 
frn to England with a full purse, a shattered 
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constitution, and a marked talent for making himself 
generally obnoxious by his overbearing manners and 
vulgar display. 

The Company's beginning, thus briefly sketched, 
was an extremely modest one. It was a purely 
trading venture. No thought of conquest or govern¬ 
ment entered into the simple calculations of the 
Directors. All they desired was, that their servants 
should be left in peace, to pursue unmolested their 
harmless calling of buying, for export, the products 
of the various districts in which their factories were 
situated, and of selling to the natives such European 
goods as were in general demand. They were willing 
to pay handsomely for security to life and property, 
and for the privilege of unrestricted trade. They 
humbly acknowledged the paramount authority 
of <the Great Mogul, and discharged their tribute 
obligations to him with praiseworthy regularity. It 
was only when, owing to the greed of native rulers, 
legitimate demands were transformed into oppressive 
exactions, that they suffered themselves to offer 


resistance to the local authorities, or, in extreme 


(, ases, to appeal to the emperor himself. 

The natives were not slow to realise the benefit 
accruing to their trade from the operations of these 
English merchants The establishment of factory 
in any particular district meant an immediate and. 
reliable market for a large class at goods, a very 
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derable rise in prices, and, above all, pro: 
liberal payment. These were advantages which 
the Hindus, of all people, were least likely to hold 
cheap. In the early days of the Company’s history, 
the standard of commercial morality, though not 
perhaps lofty, was still far in advance of that existing 
amongst the natives themselves. At any rate, it had 
not yet been degraded by the flagrant abuses of later 
years, when the sense of power unrestrained led the 
merchants into commercial depravity of the worst 
kind. For the present, however, they were on the whole 
just and humane in their dealings with the natives, 
and were consequently held in high favour. They 
were invited, on all hands, to establish new factories, 
and so to confer upon new districts the benefits of 
their presence and their trade. For these English¬ 
men, it was discovered, were possessed of manifold 
talents. They were capable of other things, besides 
buying and selling. They were wise in counsel and 
brave in war. It was an oft-told story how one of 
them, a surgeon by profession, had been summoned 
to the court of the emperor, Shah Jahan himself, there 
to minister to a suffering princess, and how he had 
brought her back to life and health. A handful of 
ihrse same Englishmen had thrice successfully 
resisted the terrible Sivaji at Surat, and, had thus 
; aved not onl}' themselves and their goods, but also 
the inhabitants of the city, from the cruel hand oi the 
Mahrattas. In the eye-', of the natives, they re- 
pre r\U d a nation of buundless wealth and influence. 
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- there was yet another Western power whii 
its representatives in India. The French had 
followed closely in the footsteps of the English. The} 7 , 
too, had formed companies, established factories, 
and founded cities. Their commercial interests were, 
to the full, as wide as those of the English ; their 
political interests much wider. From the outset, 
they had mixed themselves up in native affairs to a 
far greater extent than had the English. It was a 
Frenchman who first conceived the possibility of 
welding the fragments of the Mogul empire into a 
mighty whole, by the skilful employment of Western 
genius and Western resources. But for three-quarters 
of a century before the attempt was made to put 
this magnificent scheme into execution, the French 
were little more than mere traders. Their position 
differed from that of the English only in the fact that 
they manifested an increasing tendency to petty 
intrigues with the native rulers, and thus gained for 
themselves a certain amount of political influence. 

Like the English, they had commenced their 
Indian career at Surat (1668). A few years later we 
find them trading side by side with the English at 
Musulipatam. Their first independent settlement in 
India was at Pondicherri, which speedily became 
their chief station. They.purchased the site, and 
built the city, the work being scarcely completed, 
when the place was seriously threatened by the 
Mahrattas under Sivaji. At Surfit, several years 
before, Sivaji had been repulsed by the English ; at 
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’opdicherri, the French were compelled to buj 
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-btf. But Francois Martin’s city, for which- he anti¬ 
cipated such a glorious future, only escaped the 
Mahrattas to fall into the hands of the Dutch, bv 
whom it was held till the Treaty of Ryswick restored 
it to the French. Martin now returned, and resumed 
his labours on behalf of the city which he had founded, 
and upon the advancement of which, as a centre of 
French influence, all his interest was concentrated. 
He enlarged and fortified it; and unconsciously pre¬ 
pared it for the chequered fortune to which it was 
destined. 

Chandarnagar, near Calcutta, was another import¬ 
ant French settlement. It, too, was fated to play a 
prominent part in the history of the approaching 
struggle. Acquired by grant from Aurangzeb in 
the year of the English Revolution (1688), it had 
already risen into a prosperous trading centre when, 
eight years later, the English purchased the village 
of Calcutta. Later on still, it was governed for a 
period of ten years by Dupleix, who, while busily 
engaged in promoting the commercial interests of the 
French Company in Bengal (1731-1741), was quietly 
maturing a scheme which, if it proved successful, 
would render the French supreme throughout India. 
To this end, it was of course necessary that the 
English should be driven out, for their continued 
presence on the scene would make French empire 
an impossibility. But Dupleix was fully prepared to 
face the question of the expulsion of the English, 
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iky at length arrived when he did face it, and 
soon be seen how dangerously near he came to 
the complete accomplishment of the scheme which he 
had so carefully thought out while holding the 
governorship of Chandarnagar. 

The Governor-General of the French possessions 
in India at this period was Dumas, who had succeeded 
Martin, and whose ambitious designs for the extension 
of French political influence had led him into extensive 
political intrigues with several of the native princes, 
intrigues which already promised well, and which 
undoubtedly prepared the way for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the still more comprehensive schemes of 
Dupleix. When, upon the retirement of Dumas 
(1741), Dupleix was appointed his successor, the day 
appeared not far distant when the French would 
find themselves in undisputed possession of Southern 
India. 

Briefly put, the state of affairs in India when George 
II. was king, and when England and France were 
at war on the question of the Austrian succession, was 
t his. The Mogul empire was shaken to its very founda¬ 
tion, and tottering to its fall. The battle of P&nipat 
had not yet been fought, the Mahrattas were still 
everywhere triumphant, and apparently irresistible. 
Tlie French and English trading Companies were 
gradually transforming themselves into great ruling 
powers, extending their territories, building forts, 
raising troops, and, the former especially, either 
taking part in the disputes among the native Slates, 
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^rf-j/resisting their aggressions. With war ragingln 
Europe between their respective countries, and with 
opposing interests on the spot, what wonder is it 
that a deadly rivalry sprang up between the English 
and French in India ? It was not long before this 
rivalry found expression in open hostilities. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CLIVE IN SOUTH INDIA 

The scene of the conflict was the Coromandel Coast, 
and the first victory was "gained by the French at 
sea. It was a victory won without a blow; but, 
bloodless though it was, it cost the Company its 
richest possession, and dealt, at the same time, 
a fatal thrust at its military reputation. Eventu¬ 
ally the precious possession was restored, and the 
forfeited reputation regained, the one by act of 
treaty, the other as the result of a struggle in which 
the genius of one man proudly triumphed over the 
force of mere numbers, and won, as from the jaws of 
death, the name and fame of his countrymen. In the 
course of a few months Clive completely demolished 
what it had taken Dupleix years of unremitting 
toil and patient intrigue to build up, and thus se¬ 
cured for England in South India the very position 
which France had confidently deemed its own for 
all time. 

The French Governor of the Mauritius was La 
Bourdon naLs, a man of extraordinary energy and 
ability. By dint of almost superhuman efforts, and 
in spite of hindrances and disappointments which 
would have crushed most men, he at length succeeded 
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raising a powerful squadron, numerously ^ 
^Efficiently manned, with which to scour the Eastern 
seas. Suddenly he appeared in the waters of the 
Bay of Bengal (1746) and challenged the English 
Fleet. There was no regular engagement. For some 
unexplained reason the English admiral declined to 
fight, and put back into port. When at length he 
ventured out to sea again, he made all sail for Bengal. 
La Bourdonnais was thus left free to attack Madras. 

The English garrison stationed at Fort St. George 
numbered only four hundred men, all told. La 
Bourdonnais landed a force nearly ten times as large. 
The fortifications were wretchedly weak, the batteries 
badly constructed. Governor Morse sought assist¬ 
ance from a native prince, but sought it in vain. 
The result was only what was to be expected. The 
garrison held out for five days and then capitulated. 
The fort, the city, the warehouses, everything, fell 
into the hands of the French. It was a great prize, 
and there were great rejoicings, but La Bourdonnais 
bore himself with unexpected moderation. No 
atnxities were perpetrated, no hardships inflicted 
upon the vanquished. The English were told to 
consider themselves prisoners of war upon parole, 
and were informed that the town and fort would be 
restored to the Company upon payment of a ransom. 
Even that was fixed at a moderate sum,—about 
forty thousand pounds—but to the amount of the 
public demand there must of course be added the 
very considerable pecuniary inducement which 
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The agreement was drawn up and duly signed, 
but its terms were never fulfilled. Madras had now 
become a French possession, and Dupleix intended 
that it should remain such. He quarrelled with 
La Bourdonnais, and, by the quarrel, missed his 
chance of driving the English out of India. Had he 
joined hands with the Admiral, and resolutely pushed 
the tremendous advantage gained by the conquest 
of Madras, the great object of bis ambition would, 
in all probability, have been immediately attained, 
there was indeed nothing to hinder him from forth¬ 
with expelling the Company’s servants and soldiers, 
and exterminating the Company’s interests, root 
and branch, throughout Southern India. Happily, 
however, the genius of Dupleix failed him at this 
momentous crisis, and he thus lost an Opportunity 
which never again recurred. 

But he still retained his hold upon Madras. He 
repudiated the treaty which La Bourdonnais had 
signed ; lie marched a number of the English prison¬ 
ers to Pondicherri, paraded them through the streets 
of the city, and then proceeded to attack Cuddaloie. 
lhi>. city, defended by Fort St. David, was another 
of the Company's stations, situated a few miles to 
fhc south of Pondicherri. Thither some of the 
Madras prisoners, no longer bound by parole, had 
contrived to e.-cape, and amongst them Clive. wla> 
arrived disgui a d as a Mussulman. Major Lawrence 
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<ilfully defended Fort St. David and drove off 
French, who, in their turn, were besieged in Pondi- 
cherri. Upon the death of the French General, 
Paradis, at an earl}/ stage of the siege, Dupleix 
himself took command of the garrison, and main¬ 
tained a masterly defence of the city for five weeks. 
The English then raised the siege, and Dupleix, 
once more victorious, was hailed throughout India 
as India’s greatest hero. The fact that these acclama¬ 
tions were in a great measure prompted by Dupleix 
himself, robbed them of none of their intended in¬ 
fluence upon the minds of the natives. On all sides 
the French cause rapidly gained ground. 

Then came tidings of peace in Europe (1748), 
tidings that brought heaviness into the heart of 
Dupleix. Madras, according to the terms of the 
treaty, was to be restored to the English, and all 
tilings were to be as they had been before the out¬ 
break of the war of the Austrian Succession four 
years previously. These treaty concessions to the 
English were a severe blow to the designs of Dupleix. 
But he had made for himself a great name, and could 
afford to wait. In the estimation of the natives, 
he had raised his country’s fame to the highest 
pinnacle of glory. He himself was the greatest man 
in India, and his influence was daily increasing. 
The English, never much thought of, were now 
regarded as altogether out of the field. Their 
Fleet had been driven off the coast; the}’ had hern 
beaten at Madras ; they had failed before Pondi- 
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every respect. And so English prestige on the 
Coromandel, never very high, seemed now to be 
nearing extinction, while that of France daily and 
hourly increased. The restoration of Madras, wel¬ 
come though it was, did little to alter the position of 
affairs. But the fortune of war was about to turn. 

Amongst the English troops before Pondicherri, 
there was present a young man, destined, ere long, to 
crush the now triumphant French, and to foil the 
well matured projects of Dupleix. This voung man, 

\ civilian volunteer in Fort St. David, an ensign before 
Pondicherri, was no other than Robert Clive. An 
idle and mischievous school-boy at home, an un¬ 
successful and discontented clerk in the Company’s 
factory at Madras, with bad health, uncouth manners, 
extravagant habits, and with scarcely a friend in the 
world, longing to return to the home he had left 
in disgrace, yet unable, from lack of means, to ac¬ 
complish even this, Robert Clive, while yet a mere 
boy—he was only twenty—found life so little worth 
the living that already, on two occasions, while suffer¬ 
ing from fits of mental depression, he had striven to 
end it by self-destruction. Then there came to him 
the opportunity of exchanging the pen for the sword. 
Under arms, at the siege of Pondicherri and else¬ 
where, he was a new creature. Young as he was, 
he had shown not only great personal braver}', but 
had proved himself the possessor of other rare quali¬ 
ties, which go to form a successful soldier and a 
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er of men. He had thus drawn upon hin J 
favourable notice of his superiors in rank, and a 
suitable field for the exercise of his talents seemed 
at length to be opened up to him. Then came 
peace and with it the dismal prospect of a return to 
the detested counting-house. It was not long, 
however, before a fresh opportunity of military service 
presented itself. The Rajah of Tanjore had long been 
on friendly terms with the Company's agents. 
From the alliance with this prince much advantage 
had already been gained, and still more was antici¬ 
pated. He had, however, been recently deposed, and 
driven into exile. In those dark days of waning 
influence, such a friend could ill be spared by the 
English. Accordingly, an expedition was fitted out 
for the purpose of restoring the exiled Rajah. It 
failed miserably, and the failure dealt yet another 
blow at the military credit of the English. A second 
expedition, under Lawrence, in which Clive served as 
a volunteer, met with complete success. The city 
of Devikota was closely besieged, and the English 
batteries soon managed to effect a practicable breach. 
To Clive was entrusted the duty of leading the 
forlorn hope. A party of thirty-five Europeans, all 
told, advanced under a heavy lire, and in the face 
of a fierce cavalry charge. Only five of the number, 
including Clive, mounted the breach. Lawrence 
followed at the head of the main body, and the place 
was taken. The incident is noteworthy, not only a 
a pro d of Clive's intrepid courage, but as being the 
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utes. 

Meanwhile French influence continued to make 
rapid strides, and all things combined to favour its 
progress. Two powerful insurgent native princes, 
aspirants for rule in two of the most important Mogul 
provinces—the Deccan and the Karnatik—applied 
to Dupleix for assistance. Their request met with 
eager compliance, for, through them, Dupleix clearly 
saw his way to the accomplishment of his cherished 
scheme. With such consummate skill did he use the 
tools thus put into his hands, that in the short space 
of four years he became in truth, as well as in name, 
the greatest man in all India. Short of the expulsion 
of the English, an event which seemed likely to 
happen almost immediately, he did actually grasp the 
object of his ambition, but only to find it crumble 
to dust in his hands. The French were virtually 
masters of South India. To the native rulers, they 
were the supreme arbiters of fate; whom they 
would, they honoured ; and whom they would, they 
debased. Dupleix regarded native princes and rulers 
of whatever degree as so many stones in the fabric 
of French empire, to be set up or pulled down as 
best suited his purpose. While thus engaged on 
behalf of his nation, he exalted himself beyond 
measure. Honours and riches rained thick upon 
him. Cities were founded, and monument; erected, 
to perpetuate his name and his glories. One 
thing only remained to render his triumph. 
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It appeared, indeed, as if they could not hold out 
much longer. They had sunk lower and lower both 
in the estimation of the French and of the natives. 
They had done but little, and that badly. It is 
true they had taken sides against Dupleix, but 
their efforts had been miserably weak, and wholly 
unsuccessful. Everything had gone against them 
and their allies, while everything had gone down 
before the French and their puppets, except indeed 
Trichinopoli, and even that was now closely beseiged 
and sorely pressed. It was at this crisis that the 
genius of Clive came to the rescue. 

While all eyes were anxiously turned towards the 
beleaguered city, awaiting the final blow to English 
power in India, Clive came forward with a definite 
proposal to the authorities at Madras. He saw 
clearly that it was impossible to raise the siege of 
Trichinopoli by direct efforts. He, therefore, con¬ 
ceived the idea of doing so indirectly, by diverting 
the ^attention of the besiegers to some other point 
of "'importance. He proposed nothing less than the 
seizure of Arcot, the capital of the Karnatik. It was 
his conviction that, by a lx>ld and sudden stroke, 
the thing could be done, and he backed his belief by 
volunte ering to make the attempt. 

Only some knowledge of affairs, as they then stood, 
can enable us to realise how desperate was the mea- 
ui. which Cliye cc ntemplated. Let us glance very 
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at the facts. The Deccan, with HuidarabafcL 
Ks capital, was the largest, if not the wealthiest, 
of the Mogul vice-royalties. Its northern boundary 
may be set down as the Vindhya mountains; for 
the rest, the sea was its limits. Within it. and, to 
a certain extent, subject to it, was the Karnatik 
lieutenancy, comprising the eastern seaboard of the 
Bay of Bengal. On this long and narrow strip of 
territory, extending as it did from the mouth of 
the Mahanadi to Cape Comorin, were situated the 
various forts and factories of the European trading 
companies in this part of India. The ruler of the 
Deccan was styled the Nizam ; his lieutenant of the 
Karnatik was known as the Nuwab. 

Nizam-ul-Miilk, Viceroy of the Deccan, died (1748), 
and was succeeded by his son Ndzir Jung, whose 
claim, however, was disputed by Muzuffir Jung, a 
favourite grandson of the deceased viceroy. In 
the Karnatik, also, there arose shortly afterwards 
another case of disputed succession. Its Nuwab, 
Amvdr-ud-dfn, a very old man, died on the battle 
field, and with him his eldest son, both fighting 
bravely to the last. His younger son, Muhammad 
Ali, escaped to Trichinopoli. The victor, Chanda 
Sahib, son-in-law or a former Nuwab, at once seized 
Arcot, and proclaimed himself Nuwab of the Kar¬ 


natik. 

It is unnecessary to load the narrative further 
with the names of native potentates. The bailie 
just referred to gave Dupleix immense influence 
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btm a devoted admirer of the French, but for some 


years past he had been a prisoner in the hands of the 
Mahrattas. Muzuffir Jung, pretender to the Deccan 
rule, had visited him in prison—and thence they had 
addressed a joint letter to Dupleix beseeching him to 
a dopt their respective claims. Their prayer met with 
eager compliance. Dupleix forthwith redeemed 
Chanda Sahib from captivity, aided him with a dis¬ 
ciplined force, including four hundred Europeans 
under Bussy, arranged a junction of his own and 
Chanda's troops with those of Muzuffir Jung, and 
finally gave battle to the aged Nuwab, Anwar-ud-din, 
with the result already described. In the Deccan, 
a few months later, Nazir Jung was assassinated by 
his own troops, and Muzuffir Jung, elevated to the 
position by French intrigue, reigned in his stead. 
This was the hour of triumph for Dupleix. He had 
s-‘t up a Nizam at Haidarabad and a Nuwab at Arcot. 
IK himself was publicly proclaimed Governor of 
India from the river Kistna to Cape Comorin. The 
French empire was at length established in Southern 
India, and was ruled by its founder, Joseph Francois 
Dupleix. 

And what, in the meanwhile, had the English been 
King? Virtually nothing. They had looked on 
amazed spectators of the bewildering scenes of the 
1 1 1 four years (1748-1751). What could they do ? 
There was absolutely no potentate of any conse¬ 
quence whose cause they might adopt, or through 
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they might attempt to foil the schemes 
c. The French had absorbed all and every¬ 
thing. The only ally of the English was Muhammad 
Ali, the fugitive son of Anw&r-ud-din, and he, if 
anything, was even more helpless and hopeless than 
themselves. Whom had they to oppose to Dupleix 
and Bussy ? Lawrence was absent in England, 
Muhammad Ali closely besieged in Trichinopoli by 
Chanda Sahib himself. Bad as their case was, one 
gleam of hope yet remained. If they could raise 
the siege of Trichinopoli, Muhammad Ali might yet 
assert himself, and with English aid might drive out 
Chanda Sahib and the French from the Karnatik. 
Accordingly, in reply to repeated entreaties, an 
English force, including five hundred Europeans, 
was at length despatched to Trichinopoli to endeavour 
to raise the siege. Clive did not accompany the ex¬ 
pedition, but on two occasions subsequently he 
visited the scene of operations with relief parties, 
and while on the spot, formed his own conclusions. 

This, in brief, w r as the state of affairs, when he came 
forward with his bold proposal to seize the capital 
of the Karnatik, and so to create a diversion. For¬ 
tunately the Governor had sufficient sense to see 
that desperate needs demanded desperate measures. 
That this was a desperate measure, there could exist 
no manner of doubt; but the occasion warranted it, 
and the result justified it. And so, with the consent 
ol the authorities, Clive, who now held a semi- 
military appointment as commissary of the troops. 
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to work to collect the necessary material f 
pcdition. It was a motley force that he managed 
to get together. There were only eight officers ; 
half of them were clerks ; only two had ever been 
under fire ; not one of them could lay claim to 
much military experience. But they were brimful 
of military ardour, enkindled, doubtless, by the 
enthusiasm of their boy-leader. For the rest there 
was the excitement of adventure, and the prospect 
of booty. Eager for the fray, the little band set out 
from Madras, and marched towards Arcot. It was 
the middle of the rainy season ; the roads were bad, 
the rain incessant. On the sixth day, they pushed 
on, through a terrific thunderstorm, to a spot within 
a few miles of the city. Thence fleet messengers 
conveyed to the commander of the garrison tidings 
of their arrival. A panic ensued; the fort was 
evacuated, and Clive, at the head of his little column, 
marched in and took possession without a blow. 

It is not so much a cause for wonder, that two 
hundred English and three hundred native soldiers, 
led by a young and inexperienced officer, should 
have surprised the garrison of Arcot and taken the 
art without a blow, as that the few intervening days 
of suspense were so successfully utilised in preparing 
for the siege which all knew must inevitably follow, 
ab to enable this same handful of men, reduced by 
sickness and death, and subsisting on famine rations, 
to maintain their prize for seven whole weeks 
against thousand? of infuriated besiegers, 
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g those few days, Clive worked wonders! 
e the ramparts were weak, he repaired and 
strengthened them. He rearranged the guns he 
found on the spot, and sent to Madras for more. He 
laid in large stores of provisions, paying for every¬ 
thing he purchased. He protected the persons and 
property of the residents, thus gaining their con¬ 
fidence and inducing them to observe strict neutrality. 
Before the siege commenced, he made two successful 
sorties against the fugitive garrison, which still 
remained in the neighbourhood of the fort, awaiting 
reinforcements. And when he heard that the guns 
he had sent for were likely to be intercepted, he 
despatched nearly the whole of his little force to 
assist in bringing them forward. The enemy 
eagerly seized the opportunity of renewing their 
efforts to retake the place, and made a determined 
attack upon the scanty remnant of the garrison. 
With only thirty Europeans and fifty sepoys, Clive 
succeeded in holding the fort, and the next day both 
guns and escort were joyfully welcomed within the 
walls. 


In the meantime, tidings of the fall ol Arcot had 
reached Trichinopoli, and Clive's predictions at 
once received an exact fulfilment. A large body 
of troops, including one hundred and fifty Europeans, 
was immediately detached from tin* besieging force, 
and despatched to Arcot under the command oi 
Chanda Sahib’s son. Then began the fifty days’ 
The houses of the city surrounded the fort 
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§|^jn/all sides in close proximity. From these, t. 
•^ r -was directed to the ramparts a continuous fire of 
musketry. The artillery, worked by European 
gunners, thundered at the wails and effected serious 
breaches. Provisions grew scarce. Sickness and 
death thinned the number of the defenders. Their 
position was perilous in the extreme, but never 
once did they contemplate surrender. 

Clive was everywhere ; at one moment directing 
a gun, at another shovelling earth and stones into a 
breach; here, stimulating to renewed efforts, by words 
of hope and encouragement ; there, making a fresh 
disposition of his daily diminishing resources. His 
cool judgment and indomitable courage animated 
his men, and inspired them with complete confidence 
in their intrepid leader. When the enemy, weary¬ 
ing of the protracted siege, endeavoured to effect 
by bribery what they could not gain by force of arms, 
their advances were met with scornful rejection. He 
laughed at their threats, and contemptuously 
declined all offers of negotiation. 

Matters were brought to a crisis by the appearance 
on the scene of a larg-- body of Mahrattas. Their 
chief, finding to his surprise that, after all, the English 
could really fight, agreed to cornu to Clive's assist¬ 
ance. The besiegers now saw that their only hope 
of success lay in an immediate and determined 
attack. They selected for their supreme effort 
a day held sacred by all the faithful. It was the 
da v when all devout Muhammadans recall to memory, 
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of spirit, the martyrdom of the brothers 
and Hussein ; when, with tears and lamen- 
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tations, they goad themselves into a state of religious 
excitement, bordering upon frenzy. At such times, 
too, they are wont to stimulate their pious enthusiasm 
by a generous indulgence in certain preparations 
of opium. It was in this condition of body and mind 
that they were led by Rajah Sahib against the 
infidel garrison. To peril their lives on such a day, 
in such a cause, was of itself a highly meritorious 
action ; on such a day to die in it, was certain bliss. 

In full force, with armour-plated elephants as 
battering-rams, inflamed by religious delirium, and 
rendered reckless by intoxicating drugs, the whole 
Muhammadan army, numbering at least ten 
thousand men, advanced to the walls of the fort, only 
to find that their assault had been anticipated, and 
provided for at every point. The struggle only 
lasted an hour, during which three fieice onslaughts 
were made, and as fiercely repulsed. The elephants, 
incensed by the rain of musket-shot, turned in head¬ 
long flight and trampled underfoot those in whose 
cause they had been urged against the fort gates. 
Uie besiegers, who had assailed the citadel at the 
breaches and the gates in four separate columns, 
were driven back with great slaughter. Clive him¬ 
self handled one gun and swept off a crowd of 
fanatics who were endeavouring to cross the ditch 
on a raft. The attack commenced al dawn. Before 


the sun \va > w<11 above the horizon the enemy had 
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Wtircd, leaving behind them several guns an? 
abundant store of ammunition. 

Outside the walls, Clive’s little band soon swelled 
into an army. Reinforcements arrived from Madras, 
a Mahratta contingent was received into the Com¬ 
pany’s service, and the hero of Arcot, thus strength¬ 
ened, fought his way to headquarters to report 
progress. 

During the siege, when matters were at the worst, 
provisions scanty, and hope almost dead, Clive's 
native troops, with a devotion to their leader beyond 
all praise, begged permission to cook the whole daily 
allowance of rice for the sustenance of the English, 
retaining for their own consumption only the water 
in which it had been boiled. “ History,” says Ma¬ 
caulay, " contains no more touching proof of mili¬ 
tary fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding 
mind. 1 ' History, however, does record, concerning 
Clivafs own conduct, an instance of magnanimity 
which may well be placed side by side with it. When 
he returned to England some years later, the Directors 
voted him a sword, worth five hundred pounds, as 
a mark of their appreciation of his great services. 
This he courteously declined to accept, unless a 
similar honour were conferred upon his old com¬ 
mander and staunch friend, Major Lawrence ; and 
when at length, broken down by years of hard service, 
Lawrence retired, and returned to England, Clive 
generously st ttDd upon him an allowance of five 
hundred a year. 
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capture and defence of Arcot was the turning 
n the struggle for supremacy in South India, 
d he immediate effect of the movement was the 
raising of the siege of Trichinopoli. Victory after 
victory crowned the desperate but well-judged 
efforts of Clive, who was now serving as a sub¬ 
ordinate under Lawrence. In the campaign which 
followed, not even the genius of Dupleix could 
hinder the triumphant progress of English arms. 
The natives, as usual, flocked to the winning side. 
They saw the city which Dupleix had built, and called 
after his own name, rased to the ground. They saw 
the gorgeous column, with its bombastic inscriptions, 
ruthlessly demolished; and they accepted Clive’s 
work of destruction as significant of the fate of Fren< h 
rule, and the triumph of English arms. 

While Lawrence and Clive were thus levelling with 
the ground the fabric of French empire built up with 
such rapidity and with so much groat ostentation 
by Dupleix, there occurred a brief interval of peace 
in Europe between the two nations whose repress atu- 
tives in the East were locked in deadly strife. It 
was the interval between the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years' War. The Direc¬ 
tors of the Company availed themselves of this 
breathing-space to induce the French Government 
to recall Dupleix, on the ground that peace in India 
was impossible so long as he remained within her 
borders to stir up strife. On equally good [ rounds, 
the French might have put forward a demand for 
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recall of Clive. Only a year previously they ! 
made Dupleix a Marquis ; now they recalled him, 
and allowed the man who had won an empire for them 
to die unhonoured and penniless in a miserable Paris 
lodging. Then followed a treaty between the Com¬ 
pany and the French, in which the principle of non¬ 
interference in the concerns of native States was 
clearly laid down only to be immediately violated. 
The sole result of the treaty was a lull before 
another and fiercer storm which burst simultaneously 
with the Seven Years' War,—a war which owed its 
origin mainly to the inveterate rivalry for colonial 
empire between the two nations, and which eventually 
stripped France of nearly all her foreign possessions 
both in America and India. 

In India, during this war (1756-1763), the last 
vestiges of Frencli political power were completely 
stamped out by Colonel Eyre Coote, whose name will 
ever stand high on the roll of India's heroes. Clive 
had returned to Madras, after a two years' furlough 
in England, only a few months before the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe ; but he was soon called upon 
to quit the scene of his former successes in order that 
he might accomplish for the Company in Bengal 
what he had done for it in Southern India. Mean¬ 


while, the French, under Lally and Bussy, were mak¬ 
ing desperate but futile attempts to recover their 
lost influence Once more the French besieged 
Madras, but this time without success. They at- 
t< mpted to gain ovci to their side the native rulers, 
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*e French name had lost its charm. Even 
lEeir own sepoys lost heart and refused to fight on 
the losing side. Lally was half-hearted; Bussy, 
consumed by lust of wealth, was now a totally 
different man from what he had been under Dupleix. 
Both were eventually taken prisoners by the English. 

Coote inaugurated a series of brilliant successes 
by a decided victory over the French at Wandiwash 
(1760), and consummated it by the capture of Pondi- 
chcrri. Throughout the campaign, the French 
never once rallied; each engagement left them 
weaker than the preceding one, until at length the 
rapid decline of their power ended in its total extinc¬ 
tion. By the treaty of Paris (1773), Pondicherri was 
restored to them, but, by the same treaty, they 
were allowed no interests whatever in India, beyond 
those of trade. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CLIVE IN BENGAL 

While in South India French empire was thus 
hastening to its downfall, stirring events were taking 
place in Bengal. Clive, though still in the service 
of the Company, was now a King’s officer, and a 
general of world-wide fame. A few days after his 
return to Madras, there was perpetrated at Calcutta 
the ever-memorable tragedy of the " Black Hole.” 

Bengal was another of those great viceroyalties 
which, to all intents, had become independent of the 
Delhi Emperor. Together with its lieutenancies it 
comprised the whole of north-eastern India. It was 
rich and fertile, the very garden of the land ; but it 
lived in daily dread of the Mahrattas. Its ruler at 
this time was Ali Vardi Khan. In return for certain 
valuable considerations, this man had been induced 
to extend some sort of toleration towards the English 
merchants at Calcutta. It is true his favours were 
dearly purchased, but as he was successful both in 
maintaining peace within his own territories, and in 
keeping the Mahrattas out, the merchants were well 
ontent to buy his protection at his own estimate of 
its value. 

Ah Vardi Khan was succeeded by his grandson, 
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^a}u Doulah, a ruler of a totally different star: 
o6). To a fierce personal hatred of the white¬ 
faced traders, this young man added an intense 
craving to become the possessor of their wealth. Their 
presence within his borders was an abomination to 
him; their factories were stored with treasures 
which he eagerly coveted. One of these factories, 
Kasimb&zar, was in the immediate vicinity of Mur- 
shidabad, his own capital. To seize and plunder 
this, was his first step towards ridding Bengal of the 
hated English. The next, as a matter of course, 
was to march on to Calcutta. The Company's 
servants there were traders and not soldiers. The 
small military force which was maintained for their 
protection, was commanded by a man who, follow¬ 
ing the example of the governor himself, sought 
safety, together with all who could make good 
their escape, on board a vessel lying in the Hugh. 
The remnant were left to the mercy of the Nuwab, 
who thus experienced but little difficulty in making 
himself master of the factory, its occupants, and 
its treasures. The captives were summoned to the 
presence of the victor, and were severely rated for 
their temerity in opposing themselves to His High¬ 
ness. They were, however, speedily dismissed, with 
some sort of promise that their lives should be 
spared. 

What followed, everybody knows. The violated 
promise, the cramming of one hundred and forty- 
six human beings into a wretched dungeon, eighteen 
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•per square, with but two small barred holes for \vm- 
the poisoned atmosphere growing less tolerable 
every moment; men and women, agonising for ver” 
life and trampling down their fellows in their frantic 
efforts to force themselves as near as might be 
to the apertures , through which alone fresh air could 
reach them, only to find its passage checked by the 
grinning faces of fiends outside, holding lights to 
the gratings that they might the better enjoy the 
hideous spectacle within; the gradual subsidence 
of the struggle as the awful night dragged on; the 
ghastly forms of the twenty-three survivors in the 
morning; these only faintly sketch the outlines of 
a picture, whose details, happily, can never be filled 
in. A hundred years later, similar deeds of revolt¬ 
ing atrocity marked the course of the sepoy war, 
and men whose every nerve had thrilled with indig¬ 
nation at the story of the “ Black Hole,’’ were 
themselves eye-witnesses or victims of acts which 
outdid in infamy and horror even the hideous work 
of Suraja Doulah’s guards. 

The Nuwab had gained his end. The surviving 
English were huddled together on a small island in 


the river; their factory at Calcutta was destroyed ; 
their trade interests abolished. Only their wealth 
remained, and that was all his own. Although its 
amount fell far short of his anticipations, he solaced 
himself with the reflection that he had, at any rate, 
rid Bengal of these English pests, and at the same 
i mie nriched his offers with their wealth. No fear 
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-^yhisequences seems to have disturbed his mi 
^Sild he returned to Murshidabad well satisfied with 
the results of his expedition. 

Meanwhile, the story of the " Black Hole " had 
reached Madras. Twenty-four hours later, the 
resolution was taken by the authorities there to 
dispatch every available man to retake Calcutta. A 
force of nine hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred 
sepoys, under the command of Clive, at length em¬ 
barked for the Hugli. There had been vexatious 
delay previous to the embarkation, and now, at sea, 
the weather proved unfavourable. The Calcutta 
refugees had spent several months on their island 
retreat when the little fleet entered the river Hugh. 

Six months had elapsed since Calcutta was taken, 
a period sufficiently long to enable the Nuwab to 
realise the immediate consequences of his high¬ 
handed policy. Experience had already taught him 
to question the wisdom of that policy. In homely 
phrase, he had killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. He had seized the treasure of the merchants, 
but had lost the benefits of their trade. They had 
gone, but with their departure had come a falling- 
off in his revenues, and he was now more than half 
inclined to invite them to return. While in this 
doubting frame of mind, he received intelligence of 
the arrival of Admiral Watson's fleet in the Hugh. 
Once more he marched upon Calcutta, only to find 
it already retaken. Not Calcutta only, but also 
other places of importance had fallen infi’ i five s 
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Itapds. The Nuwab became alarmed, 
foreigners, of whom, he was wont to say, there were 
less than ten thousand in all Europe, had in the 
course of a few days done great things. Moreover, 
Clive's fame had preceded him. Who could tell 
whether Murshidabad might not share the fate of 
Arcot ? Peace, with trade restored, and revenues 
increased, afforded a pleasanter prospect than war, 
with its uncertain issues. Accordingly, overtures of 
peace speedily followed, and with them, liberal offers 
of compensation. Sorely against his will, Clive 
found himself compelled to make terms with the 
man who, if he had not instigated, had certainly 
assented to the tragedy of the " Black Hole/’ 

The history of these negotiations is not pleasant 
reading. They covered a period of several months, 
a period marked in Europe by the outbreak of the 
Seven Years' War, and on the spot, by the capture of 
the important French settlement of Chandamagar. 
The negotiations themselves are marked by an almost 
incredible amount of intrigue and treachery of the 
basest kind. Forged treaties and forged signatures, 
corruption, perjury, and hypocrisy, were amongst 
the instruments freely employed by both parties, 
without scruple and without remorse, as absolutely 
necessary to the conduct of Eastern diplomacy. To 
all these, Clive stooped without hesitation. He 
opposed lie to lie, perjury to perjury. He soiled his 
hands by forgery. He fought the Orientals with 
their own vile weapons, when lie might have 
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bed with his national arms of honour 


The story of the most glaring instance of Clive’s 
duplicity has been often told. It was briefly this. 
A conspiracy, in which the English were deeply 
implicated, was set on foot to dethrone the weak and 
dissolute Nuw&b, and to elevate to supreme power 
his commander-in-chief, Mir Jafar. A wealthy and 
influential Hindu banker, Omichund by name, was 
in the plot. He, moreover, stood high in the con¬ 
fidence of the Nuwab. At the last moment he 
threatened to divulge the secret of the conspirators. 
There existed no manner of doubt as to the motive 
which prompted the threat. His silence was a 
marketable article of exceedingly high value at such 
a crisis, and he knew it. He therefore demanded no 
less a sum than three hundred thousand pounds 
as the price of his adherence to the cause of Mir Jafar, 
the amount to be paid over to him immediately upon 
the downfall of Suraja Doulah. It was a pre¬ 
posterous demand, so preposterous that Clive never 
for one moment dreamt of satisfying it. But still 
Omichund insisted that in the treaty between the 
English and Mir Jafar there should be inserted a 
clause allowing his claim. Clive met the difficulty in 
this way. He directed two drafts of the tie ty to 
prepared, one on white paper, the other on red. 
The former was the real treaty, to be acted upon when 
the time came. It made no mention whatever oi 
Omtchund's claim. The latter, to be submitted to the 
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§la banker for his perusal, stated and allowe 
'* v '^ 3 aim for the full amount. But now another diffi¬ 
culty arose. To make the deception complete, it was 
considered necessary that the fictitious deed should 
be signed by Admiral Watson. The Admiral 
resolutely declined to lend his name to a fraud. He 
disapproved of the whole scheme and, more especially, 
of this part of it. The absence of his signature, it 
was felt, would be calculated to awaken doubts in 
the mind of the wary Hindu, and might possibly 
lead to disastrous failure. Clive saw this plainly 
enough, and took his measures accordingly. From 
his point of view, the Admiral's refusal to sign was 
by no means an insuperable difficulty. He forth¬ 
with set himself to overcome it. He deliberately- 
forged Admiral Watsons name. 

Clive, it is true, laid the foundation of our Indian 
Empire ; but it is equally true that, had a few more 
stones of this description been put into the work, 
there would never have been raised upon it the 
mighty fabric it now supports. From beginning 
to end, the record of these so-called negotiations 
forms a dark page in Clive's history, a page all the 
darker by contrast with the glorious chapter that 
follows. Moreover, it was barren of results. Clive 
stooped to all this oriental trickery because he feared 
to oppose his own small force to the vast army of the 
Nuwab. He sullied his reputation by deliberate 
crime, in the belief that crime was necessary to bring 
over to bis side Mir Jafar and his contingent. Bnt 
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/hour of battle Mir Jafar failed him, and his ov 
itded force, scanty as it was—a mere handful— 
compared with Suraja Doulah’s hosts—fought and 
won the great battle of Plassy, which dragged the 
Nuwab from his throne, and set up in his place an 
English puppet ruler, which avenged the horrors of 
the Black Hole, and made the Company supreme 
in Bengal,—this battle, in which Clive with one 
thousand English, and tw r o thousand native troops, 
flung himself in the face of forty thousand infantry 
and fifteen thousand cavalry, w^as nobly won without 
a particle of aid from the recreant Mir Jafar, whose 
services on the field he had lied to secure. 

But although Mir Jafar held himself aloof from 
the fight, he did not fail to present himself before 
the victor to claim the position which the fight had 
gained for him. He was of course brimful of oriental 
excuses to account for his seeming treachery, and w’as 
much relieved to find them accepted as satisfactory. 
No ime was lost in giving full effect to the victory. 
Suraja Doulah fled from his capital in disguise only 
a few hours before Mir Jafar entered it unopposed 
to seat himself on the vacant throne. But his formal 
installation did not take place until Clive arrived 
on the scene a few days later. One of the earliest 
acts of the new Nuwab was to issue orders for the 
execution of the wretched Suraja Doulah, whose 
hiding-place had been discoverd, and who had been 
brought back a prisoner to Murshidabad. 

And now when Mir Jafar was called upon to fulfil 
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crms of his treaty with the English, he found 
exaltation had been purchased at a ruinously 
high price. In dictating these terms, Clive had 
kept himself fully alive to the fact that he was the 
servant of a company of merchants. That company 
had to be reimbursed for the loss of Calcutta, the 
stoppage of trade, and the cost of the subsequent 
campaign. Private losses had to be made good, and 
guarantees provided for security in the future. Then 
there were presents to Clive, presents to the members 
of the Company's managing committee, presents to 
political agents, to soldiers, to sailors, to every one 
who could make out the shadow of a claim,—all to be 
drawn from a treasury whose wealth w*as supposed to 
be inexhaustible. But it was soon discovered that 
this treasury, rich as it was, was not equal to the 
demands made upon it by the rapacity of these 
English traders. The Nuwab thus found himself 
hampered, at the outset of his rule, by pecuniary 
obligations which he could never hope to satisfy. 
And as time went on, his difficulties thickened. 
Money which ought to have been used for the payment 
of his troops was diverted into the ever-widening 
channel of English demand. He borrowed, he 
plundered, he temporised, and, as a consequence, 
alienated his army, hi: nobles, his bankers, and his 
people. In every emergency he turned to Clive 
for help. Mir Jafar reigned, but Clive governed. 
It was Clive who quelled local risings and repelled 
threatened invasions. It wa„-> Clive who managed to 
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"some sort of stability to the government of the 
weak creature he had set up. And when a mighty 
Dutch armament from Batavia made its appearance 
in the Hugh, ostensibly on its way up the river 
to Chinsurah, the Dutch settlement, but in reality, 
as there was reason to believe, with the design of 
subverting the new order of things in Bengal, it was 
Clive who took upon himself the sole responsibility 
of intercepting and attacking it, although in so doing 
he risked not only his position in the Company's 
service, and his national reputation, but also a great 
portion of his own private fortune which he was 
remitting home in Dutch bills. Concerning this 
attack upon the Dutch, a characteristic story is told 
of Clive. He had made all necessary arrangements 
to prevent a junction of the invading force with the 
garrison at Chinsurah. Colonel Fordo, who com¬ 
manded the English force, saw his opportunity of 
attacking the enemy with a fair prospect of success. 
He wrote to Clive to this ekect, and added that, 
if he were only in possession of an order ot Council, 
he would at once avail himself of his chance. Clive 
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was playing cards after dinner when he received 
Forde's note. Without leaving his seat, he scribbled 
on a scrap of paper these words, ** Dear Fordo, light 
them immediately, and 1 will send you the order 
of Council to-morrow.” It was thus that Clive made 


the English name great in Bengal. 

The capture of Chandamagar and the subsequent 
victory of > assy accomplished for the company in 
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what the capture of A'rcot, and the 
^that followed, had effected in South India. They 
not only exalted the English, but they also crushed 
the French. They inaugurated a period brief enou gh, 
as measured by years, but long enough to witness 
the company s position in India completely revolu~ 
tionised, both in the north and south. Clive, as 
Governor of the English settlements in Bengal, was a 
statesman rather than a soldier. What his views 
were in that capacity, we are not left to guess. 
He himself has placed them on record in a remarkable 
letter addressed to the elder Pitt, as Prime Minister 
of England. That letter alone is sufficient to stamp 
Clive as a patriot. He writes, not as the servant of 
a company of merchants, but as a statesman of large 
mind and comprehensive views. In it, he advo¬ 
cates the annexation of Bengal to the English 
dominions, he points out the advantages, mercantile 
and national, to be derived from its acquisition, and 
suggests, among other things, the possibility of 
some portion of its superabundant wealth becoming 
available for the reduction of England's national 
debt. 

It was during this period that the embers of French 
empire were stamped out in South India by the 
victories of Colonel Eyre Coote. To these victories 
and their results, reference has already beer made. 
But mention has still to be made of Clive’s share in 
the work. He had scarcely retaken Calcutta when 
the Madras authorities began to demand hi> return. 
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-^^ence, with that of his troops, was badly 
needed in South India. The French were making 
a last desperate effort to regain their fast failing 
position and influence. Lally was sent out, armed 
with almost absolute powers, but his heart was not 
in the work and he hastened rather than hindered the 
fatal end. Nevertheless his arrival was the source of 
great alarm to the authorities at Madras. Previous 
to this, they had demanded Clive's return, now, they 
became more clamorous than ever. But Clive could 
not, and would not leave Bengal. Commands and 
entreaties alike failed to move him from the spot 
which he believed required his presence. But for all 
that, he did not leave South India to fight its battles 
unaided. In the same year in which Lally landed at 
Pondicherri, he despatched an expedition to the 
Northern Circars under Colonel Forde. The Northern 
Circars were the coast districts between Calcuttaand 
Madras, and were at this time strongholds of French 
influence. Forde's campaign was brief, brilliant, 
suid successful. He cleared the Deccan of the 
French, took Masulipatam, added the fertile delta 
°f the Kistna to the Company’s possessions, and 
returned to Calcutta as we have seen in time to attack 
and defeat the Dutch squadron in the Hugh. 

And now, after a three years' sojourn in Bengal, 
Clive determined to revisit England. For tv/o 
years and a half of this period he had virtually ruled 
whole of Bengal. His was the master-mind 
that had kept Mir Jafar on his throne, and frustrated 
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attempts from within and without to re-estarasr 
a purely native rule. What little of good govern¬ 
ment there was in Bengal, Bengal owed to Clive. 
His influence had made itself felt everywhere, always 
on the side of law and order, and in opposition to 
violence, robbery, and oppression. It was his 
ambition that Bengal should become a direct depend¬ 
ency of the English crown. With a view to forward 
this patriotic scheme, as well as to reap that public 
recognition of his great services which, he believed, 
awaited his return, he resolved once more to quit 
the held of his labours. He had returned to England 
from South India a few years previously simply as a 
boy hero. This time, though still a young man, he 
could rest his claim to public consideration upon even 
higher grounds. He was now not only a successful 
soldier, but a ruler, a statesman, the founder of an 
Empire. He was, moreover, immensely wealthy. From 
Mir Tatar alone he had received in gifts not far short of 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling. Add another 
hundred thousand, as his share of prize money. 
Add yet an income of about thirty thousand a year 
arising from the presentation to him by the Nuwftb 
o* the Government share of the annual rental of 
a whole district, and the total still probably falls 
short of Clive's actual position as a man of wealth. 
To display and enjoy this wealth was, doubtless, one 
of the objects that % took him back to his native land 
in the same year i haVtVcorge III. came to the throne. 

The ship that bore him av ay was hardly out of 
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•sigbjt/of land, when Bengal politics began to drirtr 
into a state of deplorable confusion. Previous to 
his departure there had existed serious abuses, but 
they had at any rate been held in check by his 
determined will and strong right hand. Now they 
ran riot throughout the land. Mismanagement and 
corruption set in with tenfold force from the moment 
he sailed. His successors were weak and worthless. 
They dragged Mir Jafar from his throne, and set up 
in his stead his son-in-law, Mir K&sim Ali, from 
whom they hoped to extort more money for them¬ 
selves and the Company than they had been able to 
do from Mir Jafar himself. The new ruler proved 
less profitable and far more difficult to manage than 
his predecessor. Then Mir Jafar was restored. 
Matters drifted from bad to worse, until at length the 
empire which Clive had founded appeared in im¬ 
minent danger of disruption. 

At this crisis he returned to India once more, and 
devoted all his energies and a large portion of his 
wealth to the reform of the administration. The 
Company's servants literally preyed upon the 
natives. With low salaries, unlimited opportunities, 
and insatiable greed, what else could be expected ? 
The services, both civil and military, were rotten to 
the very core. To Clive belongs the honour of 
having purified and reformed them. He prohibited 
private trade ; he protected the interests of the 
natives ; he raised the prosperity of all Bengal, as if 
by magic. By the exercise of his commanding 
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ers, he not only refonned the army, but he que 
he spirit of discontent and rebellion which those 
reforms aroused. In the brief space of a year and a 
half, to use the words of Macaulay, " he effected one 
of the most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms 
that ever was accomplished by any statesman.’* 
His connection with India now closes (1767). 

We are not concerned here to enter upon a detailed 
analysis of Clive's character. His faults were many 
and grave, but it must be remembered that he was 
called upon to decide tremendous issues, and to 
discharge overwhelming responsibilities under cir¬ 
cumstances so trying and complicated as to make it 
almost impossible for us to realise the difficulties of 
his position. This much, however, we may safely 
say. No allowance that can be made for the perplex¬ 
ing situations in which he so frequentfy found him¬ 
self, can be held sufficient to change wrong into right, 
crime into virtue, treachery and falsehood into 
honour and integrity. On the roll of Indian heroes, 
there stands no greater name than that of Clive, 
the hero of Arcot, the victor of Plassy, the reformer 
of Bengal. Happily, however, England can now 
pmnt to many of her sons, heroes in the highest sense, 
who have compassed ends scarcely less great by 
means infinitely more pure. But the time for such 
men on the field of Indian politics had not yet 
arrived. The history of the English in Indie is con¬ 
tinued from this point by another splendid career 
— that of Warren Hastings. 
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WARREN HASTINGS 




Clive and Hastings, whose names will ever be 
associated with the great work of founding an r ' 
fashioning our Indian empire, and who.se Public 
careers present so many salient points of cr nparison, 
afford, as boys, a very remarkable xtrast. Clive, 
the school-boy, was a failure. Tale, repellent, mis¬ 
chievous. "c/uYjng would ever have made him a 
scholar or a favourite. He was just one of those 
boys whose futur^ presents an insoluble problem to 
parents and frients. Because no one could tell what 
to do with him at home, he was packed off to India, 
and there won fame and fortune. He gained an 
empire, but scarcely a friend Men feared him, 
followed him, and admired him, but hardly any 
loved him. To the day of his death, he stood apart 
from his fellows. 

Hastings, on the other hand, was blest with a 
disposition which, throughout his life, in public anci 
in private, never failed to attract sympathy and low. 
Thanks to the liberality of an uncle, he enjoyed the 
advantages of a public school education. As a West¬ 
minster boy, he was industrious, studious, and 

popular. He held his own both at the desk and in 
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playground. Credit things were hopec 
and it was a severe disappointment to his 
teachers, when, upon the death of his uncle, he was 
compelled to abandon all hope of a University career, 
and to accept a Bengal writership. He landed in 
Calcutta (1750) the year before the capture of Arcot 
by Clive, and about ten years before the second battle 
of Panipa t. Six years later, when Clive sailed up the 
Uugli to retake Calcutta, Hastings joined the reliev¬ 
ing iul r ' j as a volunteer. Previous to this, for three 
years he had been employed in the Company’s 
factory at KuMmbSzar, where his ability and integ¬ 
rity gained for huh a seat in the local council. 
When Suraja Doulah took and pnmuC7°d Kasim- 
baz&r, Hastings was taken prisoner. Eventualiydie 
escaped and made his way to Fulta. the island re¬ 
fuge of the Calcutta fugitives. There, upon the 
arrival of the fleet from Madras, he first met Clive, 
who employed him both as a soldier and a political 
agent. After the battle of Plassy, Hastings was 
appointed agent of the Company at Murshidabad. 
He was still a very young man ; the position was 
a delicate and responsible one. But he brought 
to bear upon his duties a matured mind, a consider¬ 
able amount of experience, and undoubted adminis¬ 
trative ability. Here he remained, busied with the 
Company’s interests, mercantile and political, until 
after the dethronement of Mir Jafar. In 1761, 
the year of Plnipat, and of the surrender of the 
garrison of Pondicherri, Ire was transferred to 
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tta with a seat in the council. Three years 
Taler (1764) lie returned to England, and, during his 
furlough, he was called upon to give evidence con¬ 
cerning Indian affairs before the House of Commons. 
His evidence was given with marked ability, and 
created a strong impression in his favour. 

The close of a four years' sojourn in England 
found him a poor man, and he was thus led once more 
to offer his sendees to the Court of Directors for re¬ 
employment in India. The offer was made just at the 
right moment. The Company’s affairs in Madras 
were in a state of sad confusion. To set crooked 
things straight, an able and upright man was 
sorely needed. In Hastings, the Directors believed 
they had found just the man they wanted. They 
sent him to Madras, recommending him to die 
authorities there as " a gentleman who has served us 
many years upon the Bengal establishment with 
great ability and unblemished character.” Thus 
it came about that Hastings sailed for Madras (1 76 >) 
as a member of Council in the year following that in 
which Clive left India for good. The Company’s 
interests prospered in his hands. By devoting 
himself to business and at the same time avoiding 
prominent action in political matters, he pursued a 
course eminently calculated to gain him favour in 
the eyes of the Directors, who speedily came to regard 
him as their most able and devoted servant. When, 
three years later, it was resolved to effect a radical 
reform in the administration of the Bengal Pr> .■ hTju y. 
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tings was selected as the fittest person to^ 
ravel the knot of difficulties in which the Company's 
affairs in that part of India were just then involved 
He was made Governor of Bengal (1772). 

The task which faced him upon his arrival in 
Calcutta was one of appalling difficulty. Govern¬ 
ment, rightly speaking, there was none. For 
fifteen years, ever since the battle of Plassy that is, 
the English had been supreme in Bengal. But 
English supremacy had been followed by English 
rule in one department only, that of revenue. For 
the rest, affairs were nominally administered by the 
Nuwab and his officers, but there was no pretence 
even that their authority was anything more than a 
name. Certain State business, for the most part 
financial, was transacted by the Nuwab’s chief minis¬ 
ter, but this official was both appointed and paid by 
the Company. The native rule was absolutely power¬ 
less. All power had passed into the hands of the 
English, and they wielded it in one direction only. 
To them it mattered little that anarchy, oppression, 
and injustice ran riot throughout the land, so long 
as they could satisfy the home demand for money, 
and fill their own pockets. Matters were fast drift¬ 
ing from bad to worse. 

The Directors took alarm. The extension of their 


political power was viewed with growing jealousy 
at home, and thus they had reasons of the ir own lor 
wishing to maintain the fiction that the Nuwab was 
the n 1 ru.er - Bengal, although, at the same time. 
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learly perceived the resulting abuses. The 
of reforming these abuses they laid upon the 
new Governor. Hastings saw at once that reform 
could only be compassed by revolution. Before all 
else, an end must be put to the so-called double 
government. He set himself vigorously to work 
to effect its abolition. 

Then followed a bloodless revolution. The post 
of minister at the Nuwab’s court was abolished, and 
the whole internal administration of Bengal trans¬ 
ferred to the Company. Hastings himself drew up 
a code of laws to direct the procedure both of the 
civil and criminal courts. He dealt a severe, though 
not a fatal blow at the banditti of the border districts. 
He reassessed the land revenue, and made provision 
for the inspection of all public offices. In short he 
resolutely set himself to work to reform every 7 de¬ 
partment of the State. The Nuwab, on a diminished 
though still princely allowance, was permitted to 
reside at Murshidabad, and to maintain an impos¬ 
ing retinue. But now even the name of ruling was 
withheld from him. Calcutta became the capital 
of Bengal, and the Company became the absolute 
masters and rulers of one of the richest provinces in 
the world. 

In the eyes of the Directors, however, a sufficiently 
large portion of its wealth failed to find its way to 
Leadenhall Street Hastings was pressed beyond 
measure for increased remittances. He cut down 
the Nuw&b's allowance; he repudiated, not, a- 
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be seen, without show of justice, the annual 
tribute hitherto paid by the Company to the Great 
Mogul as over-lord of Bengal ; he sold whole districts, 
also on good grounds; he curtailed the Company's 
expenses in every direction, and diverted its trade 
into more profitable channels, all to satisfy the weari¬ 
some cry for more money. Yet still the cry was re¬ 
peated. What was to be done ? 

Were we content to follow Macaulay and those 
whom Macaulay himself has followed, we should be 
driven to the conclusion that Hastings replenished the 
Company’s coffers with blood-money ; that he hired 
out the English army to the cowardly Prince of 
Oude, not only to subjugate a brave and unoffending 
people, but as he must have known full well, to ex¬ 
pose them to all the horrible consequences of Indian 
warfare—in short, that lie doomed a whole race to 
destruction for the sake of increasing the Company’s 
dividends, and that the Rohillas were sacrificed to 
English greed. 

Who were these Rohillas ? Certainly not such as 
Macaulay would have us believe. In the first place, 
they were not a nation at all. They were simply 
Afghan freebooters, numbering in all at this period 
not more than forty thousand. They had been 
settled in Rohilkhand less than forty years. They 
were invaders, who, when they saw that the land 


was good, had secured a grant of it from the Mogul, 
had made it their home, and the field of their raids. 
Rohih fund was a nation of Hiudfis with a population, 
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•Id, of about a million souls. The Rohillas 
emselves, when not engaged in tribal struggles, 
or in confederated effort against a common foe from 
without, devoted their energies to governing the 
Hindus with a single eye to their own benefit. How 
widely different a picture these facts present from 
Macaulay's fancy sketch of " a territory enjoying 
the blessings of repose under the guardianship of 
valour. Agriculture and commerce flourished 
among them, nor were they negligent of rhetoric 
and poetry.” There is something almost ludicrous 
in the notion of peace, commerce, and learning 
finding a congenial home under Afghan rule as it 
existed in Rohilkhand or elsewhere. 

To understand the true position of affairs at this 
time, it should be borne in mind that the battle 
of P&nipat, though fatal to Mahratta empire, was 
by no means fatal to Mahratta ambition. The period 
of eleven years which had since elapsed had witnessed 
a mighty revival of their power. Once more they 
were the scourge of Northern India. They had even 
repossessed themselves of Delhi, whence they made 
overtures to the exiled Shah Alam, engaging to 
reinstate him upon the throne of the Mogul. To 
these overtures the fugitive Emperor succumbed. 
He cea< >d to be an English pensioner, only to be¬ 
come a Mahratta puppet As such he was played 
off against the Rohillas. Mahratta and Mogul 
joined hands against the Afghan chieftains of Roliil- 
khand. Their first expedition proved successlul and 
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iouraged the Mahrattas to plan another an 
more formidable invasion on their own account. 
This movement gave rise to serious alarm not only 
in Rohilkhand itself, but also in Oude and in Bengal. 
Once masters of Rohilkhand, they would assuredly 
advance into Oude, and thence into the Company’s 
territory, dhe tide that bore them on appeared 
resistless ; the only chance of stemming it lay in 
combined action. And so a triple alliance was 
formed to repel the threatened Mahratta invasion. 
Hastings contributed the services of an English bri¬ 
gade, and the Rohillas engaged to pay the Prince of 
Oude forty lakhs of rupees for his assistance. But 
nothing came of the projected invasion after all. 
The Mahrattas, wearied with much fighting, suddenly 
relinquished their intention, and retired. 

1 lie Rohillas failed to redeem their promise, not 
much probably to the regret of the Oude Vazir, who 
in the meantime had conceived the idea of annex¬ 
ing their territory with the help of the English. Their 
failure to pay the promised forty lakhs afforded 
him a tangible grievance with which to arouse the 
sympathy and secure the co-operation of Hastings. 
When, a few months later, he met Hastings at 
Benares, he used this grievance as the thin end of a 
proposal for a joint expedition against the Rohillas. 
But he was provided with other arguments besides 
that of th non-payment of the forty lakhs — argu¬ 
ments which told almost as strongly with Hastings 
-• they did m his own cast. The presence of these 
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in Rohilkhand was a standing menace? 
il as well as to Oude. 

The province of Oude lay between Bengal and 
Rohilkhand. For many years past, the Vazir had 
proved himself friendly to the English. It was clearly 
the policy of Hastings to maintain Oude as a friendly 
and strong power. Rohilkhand, annexed to the 
Vazir's dominions, would provide Oude with a 
strong river frontier. To strengthen Oude on its 
weak side, was, in fact, to strengthen Bengal, by rais¬ 
ing a barrier against possible Mahratta invasion. 
Moreover, it was certain that the Rohillas had 
intrigued with the Mahrattas. Any day a joint 
attack might be made upon Oude. These were 
considerations which Hastings could not afford to 
ignore. The Vazir’s proposal offered a two-fold 
advantage. The forty lakhs promised as an in¬ 
ducement to secure the co-operation of Hastings, 
together with the payment of all military charges, 
afforded a prospect of great financial relief at this 
period of severe financial pressure, while the annexa¬ 
tion of Rohilkhand would materially strengthen the 
only existing barrier against Mahratta aggression. 

That Hastings viewed the whole question from 
every standpoint, we are assured. His letters, 
written at the time, make this quite clear. They 
prove, moreover, that the political, rather than the 
financial aspect of the case, led him at length, with 
the consent of his Council, to aid the Vazir in the 
conquest of K< nilkhand, to the ext at of placing 
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dz his disposal an English brigade, 
the compact form one of the articles of the famous 
Treaty of Benares (1773). 

Early in the following year the allied forces invaded 
Rohilkhand. The Rohillas made a brave stand, 
but English discipline and English guns proved 
too much for them.. They were defeated with 
great slaughter, the chief of the confederacy, Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, a really able administrator, being 
left dead on the field, with more than two thousand 
of his followers. The Vazir himself, who had care¬ 
fully kept out of the fight, appeared on the scene 
when the victory was won, to incite his men to 
butchery and plunder. 

Thus Rohilkhand passed into the hands of a new 
master. About 20,000 Rohillas either abandoned 
or were driven from the country which they had 
held for so brief a period that many who had come 
in, as young men, with the invaders, now left it, 
as fugitives, long before they had reached the allotted 
three score and ten. The Hindfi population, of 
course, remained stationary, and things went on very 
much as usual. Macaulay's picture of a hundred 
thousand people fleeing to pestilential jungles, and 
resigning themselves to famine, fever, and tigers, 
rather than submit to the tyranny of the Vazir, 
must be put aside, together with much else that he 
has written about this war, as altogether wide of 
fact. The worst that can be said of the Va/ir's 
rule in Rohilkhand is, that lor some years at least. 
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-lpM 0 ved more oppressive than that which it had 
'superseded. And the worst that can be said of 
Hastings’ share in the whole transaction is that he 
was wrong in allowing the conduct of the war to 
pass out of his own hands. For the rest, recent 
investigation has abundantly justified him. In the 
eyes of all save those who accept raving for reason, 
Hastings in this, as in other matters yet to be 
noticed, stands out as the victim of a century of 
slander. 

The Treaty of Benares, already referred to, 
included another important article, providing for 
the sale of the Allahabad districts to the Vazir. 
These were border districts on the Bengal side of 
Oude, actually touching the Company’s territory. 
They had been granted by Clive to the fugitive 
emperor, Shah Alam—the same who had thrown over 
the English at the call of the Mahrattas. As a 
mark of confidence in his new friends, he made over 
to them the charge of these districts. This, of 
course, could not be tolerated for a moment. The 
Mahrattas at Allahabad constituted a far more 
dangerous menace to the English than the Mahrattas 
in Rohilkhand. Urged bv his Council, Hastings 
took immediate action. He sent forward English 
troops to take possession, and assumed the adminis* 
tration on behalf of the Company. 

In the meantime, Shah Alam, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had - ast in his lot with the Mali- 
latter, yet continued to demand payment of the 
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ars of tribute. To have complied with this 
demand would have been equivalent to putting a 
sword into the hands of our foes. It could no more 
be entertained than could the prospect of a Mahratta 
occupation of Allahabad and the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts. The two questions hung together, affecting, 
as they both did, our relations towards the exiled, 
though still acknowledged head of the Mogul empire. 
The tribute difficulty Hastings settled by distinct 
repudiation. That in reference to the border 
districts was got over by their sale to the Vazir, who 
subsequently obtained from Shah Alam himself a 


formal recognition of his purchase. 
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CHAPTER IX 

WARREN HASTINGS (CONTINUED) 

Meanwhile the Company’s administration had 
been subjected to much hostile criticism in England. 
R amours of bad management, of ill-gotten gains, 
of undue political power wrongly exercised, of 
injustice, violence, and oppression had caught the 
public ear, and roused the public voice to demand 
reform. The result of much parliamentary delibera¬ 
tion was the passing of Lord North’s Regulating Act 
( I 773 )- The intention of the Act was doubtless good. 
It not only asserted the right of Parliament to control 
Indian political affairs, but also provided the 
machinery for administering them upon a con¬ 
stitutional basis In practice, as will be seen, it 
worked badly. 

Under the provisions of the Regulating Act, the 
Governor of Bengal became Governor-General of 
India. While Madras and Bombay .were to retain 
thcii Governors and Councils, the Governor at 
Calcutta, assisted by his Council, was to exercise 
supreme authority over all the British possessions 
in India, the Governor-Generals Council was to 
consist of lour members, each of whom had equal 
authority with the Governor-General himself at the 
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-pencil table. This was the weak point of die 
set up with one hand, and pulled down with the 
other. It gave to India a Governor-General, and 
then proceeded to rule it by a majority of votes. 
Solely to this glaring defect must be attributed the 
endless troubles that followed. 


The Act further provided for the administration 
of justice by the appointment of a Supreme Court 
of judicature at Calcutta, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three subordinate Judges. This Court 
was entirely independent of the Governor-General 
and his Council. 

In recognition of his great services Hastings was 
appointed Governor-General. Barwell, an old and 
experienced servant of the Company at Calcutta, 
was made a member of Council. The remaining 
three members. General Clavering, Colonel Monson, 
and Philip Francis, were the nominees of the English 
ministry, and were selected in England. All were 
appointed for five years. 

From the very outset, it was a Council of three 
against two. Unanimity there was none. Hastings 
and Barwell formed the constant minority. The 
remaining three—of whom Francis, the reputed 
writer of the " l etters of Junius,” was the controlling 
mind—were filled with bu( one spirit, and animated 
with but one object. Their spirit was that of bitter 
animosity towards Hastings ; their object, his ruin. 
Hie Govern General speedily sank into the position 
of a mere Councillor, always on tie- losing hde. 
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iduct of affairs in the past was raked up and 
eel at him. The Roliilla war was condemned 
a- ;I the mercenaries recalled. Charges of corrupt 
practices were as warmly welcomed as they were 
easily procured. Every inducement was held out to 
his enemies to cast stones at him. The result was, 
that in a very short time, his reputation was assailed 
at every point. The natives were quick to discern 
the waning power of the Governor-General, and, as 
their manner is, they went over without delay to the 
side of the all-powerful majority. 

Amongst those who preferred charges against 
Hastings was the notorious Nuncomar. By birth 
a Hindu, by caste a Brahman, a very Pharisee of the 
Pharisees, this man had for years past nourished 
purposes of revenge towards Hastings. Under the 
system of double government already referred to, 
he had held at one time the lucrative post of minister 
to the Nuwab of Bengal. He was on the point oi 
being reinstated, when blastings abolished the post. 
There had been bad blood between the two men 
before this. Now, on the part of Nuncomar at least, 
there was deadly hatred. He had waited for Iris 
revenge, as only a Hindu can wait, and we can well 
imagine the delight with which he watched the rapid 
decline of the Governor-General's influence, how he 
pondered over the torm which his own blow should 
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assume when the time came to strike, and the joy 
with which he looked forward to the utter downhill 
°f his old enemy. Precise] v * at the right moment. 
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-.<«» he thought, his blow was aimed. He pi 
"“^charged Hastings with corruption of every kind. 

The ever-triumphant majority, after formal de¬ 
liberation, decided that one, at least, of the many 
charges was fully proved. This was that Hastings 
had received and appropriated to his own private 
use, a certain sum of thirty thousand pounds. 
Though their residence in India had been but brief, 
the three Councillors could not have been altogether 
ignorant of the character of Nuncomar. He was 
by far the most notorious native in Bengal. He 
had more than on9e been proved guilty of forgery. 
Treachery had lost him his post of minister. Cor¬ 
rupt practices of every description had gained for 
him a sort of fame amongst the wily Bengalis, and 
had stamped him with infamy in the eyes of honest 
men. Such was the creature admitted to the 
Council Chamber as the accuser of the Governor- 
General, and such the witness whose evidence, sup¬ 
ported by palpable forgery, was considered sufficient 
to convict him. 

Throughout this trying time, Hastings bore 
liimself with patience, dignity, and steadfast resolu¬ 
tion. Outside the narrow circle of his persecutors, 
he was everywhere regarded as a cruelly injured 
man. But friends on the spot were powerless to 
aid. He sought to clear himself from (he foul 
slanders that the far-reaching malignity oi Trends 
had heaped upon his name ia England. But there, 
too, his foes proved too many lor him Gross 
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presentations concerning his policy in regard to 
he Rohilla war and the treaty of Benares, unfounded 
charges against his personal conduct, and lying 
imputations on his character, had all met with 
ready listeners amongst those who, from political 
motives, or motives of jealousy, were eager for his 
downfall. The burden under which he groaned 
seemed for the moment intolerable. £fe instructed 
liis agent in England to submit his resignation to 
the Directors, in the event of the Court condemning 
his policy. A few’ months later he wrote to the 
effect that his resignation was not to be sent in 
under any circumstances whatever. 

In the meantime Nuneomar himself was suddenly 
arrested on a charge of forgery, alleged to have been 
committed some years previously. The charge 
was preferred by a wealthy native merchant, and the 
case was tried before the Supreme Court of Judica¬ 
ture, presided over by Sir Elijah Impcy, with a jury 
of Englishmen. The trial lasted for eight days, 
and v r as conducted throughout with the strictest 
formality. The prisoner was defended by English 
counsel. The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, 
nnd Impey, with the full concurrence of his brother 
judges, sentenced Nuneomar to death. 

Ihe part, ii any, which Hastings took in this 
matter, has, until recently, been a question of keen 
debate. It has now, however, passed out of the field 
of controversy. Sir James Stephen has shown l 

argiunepf of facts, as calmly judicial in its method 
u 
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is irresistible in its conclusions, that Hast: 

.s entirely free from any complicity, direct or 
indirect, in the trial and execution of Nuncomar. 
Whether or not he had any hand in instigating the 
prosecution is quite another question, and does 
not affect the argument. Nuncomar was executed 
because he was legally proved guilty of forgery, 
and not because this person or that charged him with 
it. We have Hastings' solemn declaration that he 
was absolutely free from any participation, direct or 
otherwise, in advising or encouraging the prosecution. 
And there exists no valid reason why his declaration 
should not be accepted as true. 

For more than half a century, the general reader, 
dazzled by their brilliant setting, has been content 
to accept Macaulay's conclusions on this question, 
without troubling himself to sift arguments or to 
test alleged facts. The consequence has been a 
common belief that “this memorable execution is 
to be attributed to Hastings," and that " Impey, 
sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death, in 
order to serve a political purpose." Thanks to the 
patient research of Sir James Stephen, both these 
conclusions have at length been proved false, and 
the memories of two eminent public servants cleared 
from the stain of unwarrantable slander. 

Any attempt to summarise the argument would 
be little short of an impertinence. But brief refer- 
Sc may be made to one or two of its salient points. 
I: the first place, it is significant that at the time 
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is/'occurrence, the execution of Nuncomar v 
nowhere regarded as a judicial murder. No one 
questioned the fairness of the trial, or the justice 
of the sentence, not even Nuncomar’s friends, the 
three Councillors. His removal was doubtless a 
severe blow to their plans. It was like taking out 
of iheir hands the sword with which they had hoped 
to slay their foe. In Nuncomar, they had secured 
precisely the tool they wanted for the purpose of 
ruining Hastings. But for all this, they let him 
slip out of their hands without making a single effort 
on his behalf. Nor did they hint, even darkly, 
at the existence of a conspiracy. Indeed for once, 
they ranged themselves on the side of justice. 
Francis, indeed, proposed that they should take 
steps to help their friend in his extremity, but 
Clavering and Monson took an opposite view. They 
held that they ought not to overstep the limits of 
their public duties. So conscientious were they 
upon this point, that, although Clavering received 
a petition from the condemned man the very day 
before his death, he did not lay it before the Council 


until after the execution had taken place, and then 
it was Francis who expressed himself as highly 
indignant that any attempt should have been mad-' 
to interfere with the course of justice, and demanded 
that the petition should be burnt by the public 
hangman, as a libel on the judges. It was not till 
twelve years afterwards, and then only to serve a 
political purpose, that Hastings and Impey were 
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d with conspiracy, and Nuncomar’ s cxecutil 
ed a judicial murder. 

Again, it should be remembered that the alleged 
motive of the judicial murder was Impey’s regard 
for the Governor-General. In the words of Macaulay, 
the Chief Justice “ hanged Nuncomar in order to 
support Hastings.” Now it has never been urged 
that any direct evidence exists to connect Hastings 
with the trial and conviction of Nuncomar. If, 
therefore, there was a conspiracy, it is in the conduct 
of the trial itself that we must seek proof of it. 
Impey had no interest in the matter, apart from 
his friendship for Hastings. It has never been 
charged against him that lie had. But it was charged 
against him in the articles of impeachment that " lie 
summed up the evidence on the said trial with the 
most gross and scandalous partiality.” 

A complete refutation ot this charge is supplied 
by the summing up itself. This Sir James Stephen 
prints in full. No reasonable person can read 
it and still doubt. It is distinctly on the side of the 
accused. Every point that can be urged in his 
favour is set forth with remarkable clearness and 
force. One instance of this must suffice. During 
the progress of the trial, .lain juncture, the 

strict rules of evidence were relaxed in the prisoner's 
favour, and secondary evidence accepted. In his 
summing-up, the Chief Justice refers, in the most 
pointed manner, to this concession, and urges the 
jury to give it due weight, to the extent even of 
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minting the piisoner on the strength of it, if ‘ 
^Satisfied of its truth. This surely does not accord 
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with the theory that Impey shared in a conspiracy 
to bring about the death of Nuneomar. 

The charge concludes with a solemn appeal to the 
consciences of those who held in their hands the 
scales of justice. They are reminded of the grave 
responsibility that rests upon them, and are urged 
to an impartial discharge of it : “ You will consider 
on which side the weight of evidence lies, always 
remembering that in criminal, and more especially 
in capital cases, you must not weigh the evidence 
in golden scales ; there ought to be a great difference 
of weight in the opposite scale, before you find the 
prisoner guilty. In cases of property, the stake 
on each side is equal, and the least preponderance 
of evidence ought to turn the scale ; but in a capital 
case, as there can be nothing of equal value to life, 
you should be thoroughly convinced that there does 
not remain a possibility of innocence, before you give, 
a verdict against the prisoner.” 

No man, we are assured, ever had a fairer trial 
than Nuneomar. No judge ever more conscientiously 
discharged his office as counsel for the prisoner than 
did Impey. On these two points there can no longer 
remain any manner of doubt. But the question of 
jurisdiction still remains. Had the judges the right 
to try the case at all ? Forgery, in England, was 
then a capital crime. Was it just to regard it as such 
in the case of the natives of India, amongst whom, 
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the very frequency of its occurrence, it was 
July thought of, and leniently punished ? Macau¬ 
lay holds that it is a question whether on this ground 


the trial was not illegal, and he makes much of the 
fact that it had never been the custom to hang 
Hindus for forgery. This is, of course, true enough. 
But it must be borne in mind that a revolution had 
just taken place. Bengal was now a British posses¬ 
sion. The Supreme Court had been appointed to 
introduce into Bengal a new and better order of 
things. It was not to be fettered by native precedent. 
The view of the situation taken by the judges was, 
that they had been sent to Calcutta to administer 
justice to all classes of British subjects on the same 
principles, and in accordance with the same statutes, 
as ruled in England. In this view they were sup¬ 
ported by certain clauses of the recently renewed 
charter. Still it must be admitted that the wording 
of the Regulating Act was vague, and the limits of 
the jurisdiction of the Court ill-defined. The judges 
had thus been compelled to make definitions for 
themselves. Previous to the trial of Nuncomar, 
they had ruled that, in Calcutta itself, no criminal 
jurisdiction other than thatestablishcdbytheChart r, 


could be recognised, and there, too, under the pro¬ 
visions of the Regulating Act, the judges of the 
Supreme Court sat as justices of the peace It is 


worthy of note that the position which the judges 
thus took up, and applied in the case of Nuncomar, 
does not appear to have been questioned at the time, 
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^ 4 / their bitter enemies in the Council, not 
ith^tanding the fact that the three triumphant 
members had already, in reference to other matters, 
raised strong protests against what they held to be 
the unduly extended limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. On the whole then, it would appear 
that no valid grounds can be adduced for regarding 
the trial as illegal. The execution of Nuncomar, 
seems, for the moment, to have silenced the Francis 
faction, and to have afforded Hastings a brief 
breathing space. But persecution soon revived, 
and the Governor-General, with tied hands, but 
his whole soul in* arms, saw his entire Bengal policy, 
internal and external, torn to shreds. The mere fact 
that any particular measure had owed its origin to 
Hastings, was quite sufficient to secure its con¬ 
demnation and reversal. In England, too, where 
his enemies had taken good care to blacken his fame, 
things were going steadily against him. His whole 
administration—especially that portion of it which 
related to the Rohilla war—had aroused intense 
feeling, and had become the question of the day. 
It was fiercely debated in Court and Cabinet. Be¬ 
cause his views were not exclusively commercial, 
the Directors had come to look upon him as an enemy 
in the camp, planning the transfer of Bengal to the 
Crown. The Ministry was furiously eager for his 
recall. The Court of Directors decided against him 
by a majority of one only. Then Directors and 
Ministers joined hands to pack a representative 
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nesting of proprietors. The meeting was comjf?_ 

, curse Hastings. It ended in altogether blessing 
him. It gave him a laige majority over his oppon¬ 
ents, but it could not silence them. Whispers of 
judicial proceedings at length reached the ears of 
the agent, Macleane, to whose hands the deed of 
resignation had been entrusted. Heedless of the 
fact that Hastings had withdrawn the discretionary 
power previously granted, Macleane, zealous over¬ 
much for the welfare of his client, sent in to the 
Directors Hastings’ resignation of his office as 
Governor-General of India. 

The resignation came just at the right moment 
to secure for it a hearty welcome at the hands of the 
Directors. At any time, it would have been received 
with pleasure, but just now, when they were fearing 
a ministerial demand for Hastings’ recall, it was 
received with eager delight, as avoiding the appear¬ 
ance of the assumption of supreme power by the 


Government. No time was lost in giving effect to it. 
Clavering, who in the meantime had been knighted, 
was to succeed Hastings as Governor-General, 
while a new member of the Council was to be sent out 
from England. 

When the news of ail this reached Calcutta, there 
took place a most unseemly squabble. It was at 
once manifest that both Macleane and the Directors 
had mistaken their man. Hastings was not to be 
put down so easily. He resisted tire assumption 
of office by Clavering, whose indecent haste to 
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Ipsgfc&s himself of his new dignity divided all Calcu 
•Mjlo two hostile camps, and defeated its own end. 
But for Clavering’s insolence, Hastings would have 
held himself bound by his agent's action. Now 
he resolved to remain at his post. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court resulted in a decision that Claver g 
was altogether in the wrong. He retired beaten 
at every point, and shortly afterwards died. Monson 
had died in the previous year. 

When the new Councillor arrived from England, 
he found Hastings still Governor-General, and now, 
by the exercise of his casting vote, in a position to 
control the council of four. Well, indeed, was it 
for England that this was the case. Whatever may 
be thought of the conduct of Hastings in regard to 
certain measures belonging to this period of his 
career, there Can be no difference of opinion as to the 
success of his administration. His business was 
to hold India against all comers. Constantly har¬ 
assed by the want of money, thwarted by the 
Directors, opposed by his colleagues, he nevertheless 
succeeded in averting the most terrible danger 
that had yet menaced English supremacy in India, 
and with it beyond doubt the revival of French, 
influence. What this danger was the next chapter 
will explain. 

Tlu i subordinate governments of Madras and 
Bombay had blundered terribly in their relations 
with the native States. Between them, they had 
managed to make enemies of the strongest military 
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rs in India, the Mahrattas and Mysore.' 
to Hastings as Governor-General to set right all 
that they had done wrong. They were not a little 
jealous of the supreme authority at Calcutta, But 
it was to the representative of this authority that 
they were driven in their extremity. Hastings 
it was who planned the measures for their rescue, 
and furnished money and men wherewith to execute 
those measures. At the very time that England 
lost America, India was saved as by a miracle. The 
saviour was Warren Hastings. 
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CHAPTER X 

FIRST WAR WITH MYSORE 

Once more British rule in South India was threatened 
with extinction. A Muhammadan soldier of low 
degree, by name Haidar Ali, had made himself 
master of the insignificant Hindu State of Mysore, 
and had transformed it into a powerful kingdom. 
Both to the Mahrattas and the English he proved 
himself so formidable a foe that they at length 
joined hands to crush him. The confederacy was 
not a happy one. It resulted in the Madras Govern¬ 
ment being compelled to accept Haidar'^ own terms 
of peace. Very soon afterwards the Mahrattas, 
finding themselves on the losing side, went over to 
the enemy, and formed a league with Haidar Ali 
to drive the English out of India. The Nizam of 
Haidarabad was induced to become a party to the 
project, and thus we had arrayed against us the 
three strongest nafivo powers in South India. That 
they failed to accomplish their purpose is entirely 
due to the indomitable energy of Hastings. Haidar's 
allies, indeed, did little to forward the common 
cause. But Haidar himself, now in extreme old age, 
mustered the finest native army that had ever been 
raised in India It was officered and directed by 
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TO j^ci}erienced Europeans, mostly French, and 
^nt forth from the tableland of Mysore into the 
plains of the Karnatik, to deal a final blow at English 
supremacy in southern India. The Madras army, 
weak in numbers, badly handled and out of heart, 
proved utterly powerless to withstand it. It overran 
the country, almost unresisted, In the course of a 
few weeks every place of importance, except Madras 
itself, had fallen into the hands of Haidar. 

So far as South India was concerned, British 
rule was once more reduced to a plight as desperate 
as had existed more than twenty years before, 
when Clive had retrieved his country’s honour by 
the capture and defence of Arcot. Madras, indeed, 
still managed to hold out, but with little hope of 
weathering the storm, for England was now at war 
with France, and the garrison of Fort St. George rose 
morning after morning in dread lest they should 
find a French fleet anchored beyond the surf. The 
authorities despatched a vessel with all speed to 
Calcutta to acquaint the Governor-General with the 
desperate state of their affairs, and to implore 
immediate aid. It took Hastings but a few hours to 
make up his mind. At all risks. South India must 
be saved. Not a moment was lost in shipping off 
every available man to Madras. The veteran Sir 
Eyre Coote, who, many years before, had triumph¬ 
antly followed up Clive’s victories, and had beaten 
the French at every point, was once more placed in 
command. 
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taken Hastings but three weeks to embar 
Irmy. It took two months to provision it, 
after its arrival in Madras. The delay was vexatious, 
but it tended to efficiency, and was at length re¬ 
warded by a signal victory. Coote attacked Haidar’s 
army, now generally looked upon as invincible, 
at Porto Novo, near Pondicherri. The engagement 
was 'brief—it lasted only a few hours—but the 
result was a splendid triumph of English arms. 
From that day the tide turned. The victory was 
promptly followed up, and before the end of the 
year, Haidar found Coote more than his match at 
every point. The lion-hearted old warrior was 
fast sinking into a state of despondency at the failure 
of his cherished plans, so nearly realised, when 
suddenly liis spirit revived. News came that a 
French fleet had at length appeared in the Bay of 
Bengal. Then followed another series of British 
reverses, the most serious loss of all being the 
departure of Coote from the scene of action. The 
English cause once more rapidly declined, while 
Haidar’s triumphed. But the old man had run 
his course. H died in the following year, the year 
before the Peace of Versailles, at the ripe age of 
eighty-four (1782), and was succeeded by his son 
TippiVSahib. 

Tippu was in all respects a remarkable man. His 
fierce hatred of the English and his insatiable lust 
of power made him a worthy successor of his father, 
with whom he possessed these qualities in common. 
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t his conceptions far outstripped tliosfc 
aidar. To the qualities which go to form a great 
conqueror, he added a fanatical zeal in the cause 
of Muhammadanism. This pious fervour formed the 
dominating influence of his life. It furnished him 
with an abiding religious motive for his schemes, but 
at the same time it frequently rendered those schemes 
wild and impracticable. He aspired to become not 
only the sole temporal ruler of India, but also the 


spiritual head of Islam. 

Such was the man against whom Coote’s feeble 
successors were called upon to contend. It was a 
terribly unequal struggle. The war dragged on for 
a wliile with results increasingly disastrous to the 
English, and was at length terminated, shortly 
before Hastings’ departure from India, by the treaty 
of Mangalore. It was not the sort of treaty that 
Englishmen are accustomed to make. A vigorous 
protest against the basis upon which it was drawn 
up was one of the latest public acts of Warren 
Hastings. In the spring of 1878 he left India for 
good. 

Very few public men have struggled through so 
many and such harassing difficulties as beset 
Hastings. Fewer still have achieved so l uge a 
measure of success. In his case, the path of fame 
was rough-hewn and thorny from beginning to end. 
Obstacles were not intermittent, they were constant. 
The one great difficulty which relentlessly pursued 
him from the time he went to Bengal as Governor to 
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le lie left it,—a period of thirteen years—w 
lome denia'nd for more money. He was a ruler, 
administering a vast .territory. The levying of taxes, 
the collection and apportionment of the .revenue, all 
the expenses of government, and all its offices, were 
his care: But this was only one side of his work. 
He was not merely a ruler, he was, before all, manag¬ 
ing clerk to a large firm of merchants in London. 
The view which these merchants took of the Indian 
situation was mercantile rather than political. 
They were in no wise averse to the increase of political 
power, so long as it meant a corresponding increase 
of revenue, &nd did not jeopardise their position in 
the eyes of the British public. But they let it be 
clearly understood that mercantile interests were 
paramount. > For thirteen long years, Hastings 
groaned under the pressure begotten of this view of 
affairs. It mattered not that armies had to be 
equipped and transported to scenes of action 
hundreds of miles distant, that war charges had to be 
met, and all claims satisfied. No allowance was made 
for this. Still the cry for more money came across 
the sea with every Indiaman that sailed up the Hugh. 

The Rohilla war, the most severely criticised of 
all Hastings' measures, was undertaken in part, as 
we have seen, for the sake of money. With the same 
object, he demanded and obtained enormous sums 
from Cheyte Singh, the tributary rajah of Benares. 
The demand in itself Pitt subsequently pronounced 
just. It was the excessive amount which formed the 
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id of his impeachment. Then, as regards 
hscations of the lands and treasure of the royal 
ladies of Oudh—the Begums—a measure in which 
the reputation of Hastings was seriously involved, 
that too was all for money, which was duly paid 


over to the Company, and found its way into the 
pockets of the shareholders. 

In spite, however, of this pestering demand for 
money, in spite, moreover, of misrepresentation and 
calumny at home, and the fierce opposition and 
bitter hatred of his colleagues on the spot, Hastings 
still laboured on unremittingly for the good of India. 
It is scarcely too much to say that he alone of all 
the Company’s servants rendered the Company 
disinterested service. And how was his service 
rewarded ? By official coldness, official suspicion, 
and official rebuke. Measure for measure, the 
Company merited scant consideration at the hands of 
Warren Hastings. Still he tendered them his best, 
:md strove as perhaps public man never yet strove, 
for the welfare of the land to which he had devoted 
his life While all around were hastening to become 
rich, caring little by what means, the energies of 
Hastings were devoted to evolving order out of 
chaos, and providing not Bengal only, but nil India, 
with a stable system of government. Only talents 
of the highest order, combined with motives nobler 
by far than those which influenced either Ins em¬ 
ployers, his colleagues, or his opponents, could 
have enabled him to accomplish what he did. What he 
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have done, had he held a free hand through 
afeer, it is vain to conjecture. 



Even his faults are to be traced to excess of zeal 
in the cause of his employers. But it should never 
be forgotten that he held India for England during 
the troublesome period of the American and French 
wars. He made every possible provision against 
foreign invasion, and he worked a double deliverance 
by the energy which he displayed in the relief of 
southern India, As we have seen, it was not Haidar 
Ali alone, but Haidar Ali and the French who were 
defeated at Porto Novo. 

Hastings was wonderfully popular both amongst 
Europeans and natives. By his own service, indeed, 
he was regarded with deep affection. View it as we 
may, his was a great career. That this was the con- 
viction of the generation succeeding that in which 
his deeds were performed, is touchingly evidenced by 
a scene that took place in England, thirty years 
after his departure from India. An old man, oi 
eighty and upwards, one day appeared at the bar of 
the House of Commons, to which he had been sum* 
moned to give evidence about Indian matters. He 
was allowed to give his evidence sitting, and when, 
at length, he rose to retire, the grave assembly, as 
one man, stood up, and with uncovered heads rever¬ 
ently witnessed the exit of Warren Hastings from 
the House. It was his last public appearance. 
Three years after the battle of Waterloo he passed 
peaceably away at the rips? old a^e oi eighty-six. 

i 
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CHAPTER XI 

MYSORE WAR (CONTINUED) 

Upon Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded Hastings in 
the Governor-Generalship, devolved the duty of 
pushing towards a successful issue the war with 
Mysore, which had only been suspended by the 
inglorious treaty of Mangalore already referred to. 
On the very day that treaty was signed, Tippu had 
assured his French allies that hostilities should be 
renewed at the earliest possible opportunity. For 
more than five years it suited his purpose to respect 
tie' terms of the contract. But during those five 
years his ambition grew while it slumbered. At the 
close of this period he deliberately violated the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty by an unprovoked attack upon 
a native ally of the English. The Governor-General 
himself now took the field against Tippu, and a year's 
campaign ended in the English forces sitting down 
before Seringapatam, the Mysore capital. The 
city was obstinately defended, but at length the out¬ 
works were stormed, and from these, as a vantage 
ground, Lord Cornwallis dictated his own terms of 
peace. This time there were no shameful ccn- 
cessions on the part of the English. The Governor- 
General demanded two of Tippfi’s sons as hostages, 
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' alternative was left but to hand them over 
^LS^S^victors. But Tippfi himself still lived, and se¬ 
cretly nursed purposes of revenge, while patiently 
awaiting a favourable opportunity of once more 
striking-an open blow at the hated English, who 
alone, as he imagined, stood between him and the 
empire of India. Thus the Mysore war was a second 
time suspended. 

Lord Cornwallis left India in the following year, 
and was succeeded in the Governor-Generalship by 
a Bengal civilian, Sir John Shore, who weakly ad¬ 
ministered the government for about four years. It 
was a critical period. While Hastings had been 
consolidating English rule in Bengal, and checking 
the spread of the Mj'sore power in the south, the 
Mahrattas, as we have seen, had not been idle. 
In north-west and central India they were every¬ 
where triumphant. At Delhi they were supreme, and 
from Delhi, as the traditional centre of empire, they 
aspired to rule all India. The end of the Mysore 
difficulty was within measurable distance. There, 
everything hung upon the life of one man. The 
death of Tippu would prove the death-blow of the 
Mysore power. This much seemed certain. But, 
i.i regarded the Mahrattas, the issue was by no means 
so clear. They formed a mighty federation the 
members of which, although by no means at one on 
the question of imperial Mahratta rule, were to a 
mean bitterly hostile to the English. 

At this time, then, the two rival powers in India 
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e the Mdhrattas and. the English. The strc 
ensued was to decide which of them should build 
an empire on the ruins of The Mogul. We owe'it 
entirely to the genius df one man that this struggle 
ended in favour of the English. It was brief, brilliant, 
and decisive. It settled tlfe question once and for 
all. The birth of the nineteenth century saw the 
English for the first time ; the undisputed masters 
of India from north to.south. It witnessed, the 
shattering to pieces of the Mahratta power, never 
again to be reconstructed.; And with it there v fell 
to the ground, never more"to rise, thetottering niins 
of the Mogul empire; although, indeed, these, now. 
consisted only.of a man and a name, both of which 
it had suited the Ma-hrattas to keep in existence. 
For all this, and for much more that tended to ad¬ 
vance English rule in India, we are indebted to the 
Marquis of Wellesley, “ the Akbar of the Company’s 
dynasty.” 

The first day of his sojourn in India (1798) found 
the new Governor-General face to face with the 
Mysore question. Six years had not diminished 
aught of Tippu’s burning hatred to the English. He 
hated them because they were foreigners. He 
hated them more because they were infidels, and 
his two-fold hatred was intensified by the recollec¬ 
tion of the humiliating peace dictated to him by 
Cornwallis under the Very walls of his.capital. Dur¬ 
ing tin -e six years he had indeed abstained from open 
hostilities, but nevertheless they had been well spent 
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^tyengthening his alliance with the French, and^J 
riding means wherewith a fatal blow might be 
struck at Ills conquerors. To this end, he relied 
greatly on the French, for although they, too, were 
Christians and foreigners, Tippu was soldier enough 
to see that without Western science and Western disci¬ 
pline, his troops could never hope to make a successful 
stand against the English. It was now the period of 
the French Revolution, and Lord Wellesley arrived 
in India at the very time that Napoleon sailed from 
Toulon with the ulterior object of attacking the 
English possessions in the East. From Egypt the 
great First Consul actually wrote to Tippu that he 
had arrived at the borders of the Red Sea with an 
innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire 
of delivering him from the iron yoke of England. 

With such words of encouragement, Tippu began 
to feel himself strong again. Relying on them, he 
allowed himself to treat with contempt an em¬ 
bassy sent to his court by Lord Wellesley. He 
became “ Citizen Tippu,” and gloried in the title. 
He permitted his dominions to be proclaimed a part 
of the French Republic. He welcomed, with open 
arms, French officers of all ranks who sought his 
standard, and felt himself so strong in French pro¬ 
mises, that he could easily, he imagined, afford to 
despise English power. 

All this, as Lord Wellesley plainly saw, pointed to 
the necessity of immediate action. If a blow was 
to be struck at Mysore, it must be struck at once, 
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with all available force. Consequently 
tTarly months of the following year (1799) saw a large 
English army in the field. A few weeks later, Tippu 
was driven back on his capital, and an English force 
once more besieged Seringapatam. 

In the hour of his extremity, Tippu proved 
himself wanting. He had confidently looked for aid 
from the French, and the French failed him. He 
fell into despair. Even his faith in the Prophet— 
his strong point—became powerless to support him, 
and lie was driven to seek comfort from the worship 
of Hindu deities, and counsel from the mouths of 
Hindu soothsayers. In vain he had recourse to every 
expedient except cool judgment and decided action; 
The consequence was that in less than three weeks 
the besieging force succee ded in making a practicable 
breach in the fortifications. A storming party was 
formed. It was led by General Baird, an officer, 
who, as .one of Tippu's captives, had for years 
occupied a dungeon in the city, now about to be 
earned by assault of his country's arms. Baring his 
sword, and shouting encouragement to his followers, 
Baird rushed to the breach. In a few moments 
the British flag was flying at its summit. In a 
few hours the whole city lay at the mercy of the 
English. The next day the body of Tippu was found, 
and was buried by th • victors with military' honours. 

For a period of more than twenty years, Haidar 
Ali and his son had threatened English lule in South 
India. Their line \va^. now set aside, the rightful 
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[ynasty restored, and the country placed unde 
protection. The Mysore difficulty was thus 
finally disposed of, but the Maliratta question, 
larger and far more serious, had yet to be faced. 


Amongst the British officers who fought before 
Seringapatam was Colonel Wellesley, the Governor- 
General’s own brother. After the capture of the 
city, he was appointed its commandant. In this 
position he remained for five years, administering 
the government during the minority of the newly 
restored Rajah. Mysore thus became the basis of 
Lord Wellesley’s operations against the Mahrattas. 
Several Mahratta chiefs had assumed the position 
of independent rulers, and had founded dynasties. 
Nominally all the Mahratta States, great and small, 
formed a mighty confederacy, under the Raj all of 
Satdra. The Rajah’s authority, however, was little 
more than a name, the Peshwas being the real rulers. 
But the imperial sceptre of Satdra, even in the hands 
of the Peshwas, had now become almost as mean¬ 
ingless a symbol as that of Delhi. Kingdoms rose and 
fell, war was made and peace concluded amongst 
these fierce and unruly Maliratta chieftains, without 
any reference at all to the supreme authority, 
thstanding this division of forces, the Mahratta 


cause, as a whole, continued to prosper down to the 
very end of the eighteenth century. For a peiiod 
of nearly one hundred and fifty years, these for¬ 
midable hill-men had suffered but one serious check, 


and that was on the held of Pdmpot (1761), where, 
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- e have seen, they were completely route 
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the' Afghan invader, the Abdali. Forty years had 
elapsed since then. In the meantime they had fully 
recovered from the effects of their defeat, and now, 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
when called to enter the lists against the English, 
they were, to all outward seeming, as strong as 
ever. 
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CHAPTER XII 

SUBJUGATION OF THE MAHRATTAS 

The name of Wellesley must always be intimately 
associated in Indian history with the subjugation of 
the Mahrattas. It was I-ord Wellesley, Governor* 
General, who initiated the policy known as the 
" Subsidiary System,” by which the native rulers 
received the Company’s guarantee for the security 
of their possessions, in return for their acknowledg¬ 
ment of English supremacy. It was Colonel Welles¬ 
ley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, who, by sheer 
force of his military genius, completely broke the 
military power of the Mahratta confederacy, and 
thus rendered possible the enforcement of the subsi¬ 
diary' system. The story of the Indian campaigns 
of the hero of Waterloo has now to be briefly told. 

Amongst the independent Mahratta chiefs already 
referred to, the most prominent and powerful were 
Sindhia and Holkar. Their capitals were respectively 
Gwalior and Indore. Just about the time that the 
Mysore question was finally set. at rest, it so happened 
that civil war was raging in some of the Mahratta 
states, and the Ptshwa, for certain reasons, had 
deemed it wise to conclude a peace with tire English. 
But the P6shwa's action failed to secure the support 
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sindhia and Holkar. Peace with the En^ 
"-Vi 4 s by no means to the mind of either of these turbu¬ 
lent princes. They felt themselves strong enough to 
defy both friends and enemies. So far were they 
from any desire to make peace with the English, that 
they joined hands and formed a secret alliance against 
them. Not - for long did the alliance remain a secret. 
Sindhia. soon began to make open show of his hostile 
intentions. Upon his refusal to comply with Welles¬ 
ley’s demand that he should retire with his forces 
to Malwa, the Governor-General reviewed the whole 
Mahratta question, and.determined to attack them 
at all points. Not Sindhia only, but the entire con¬ 
federacy was, if possible, to be subjugated. It was 
a daring project, and one that at first sight seemed 
to offer but slight chance of success. The Mahrattas 
held a vast extent of territory. In numbers, they 
were as the sand on the seashore, and every man 
amongst them was a soldier. But the seeds of 
discoid had been sown in their midst and had taken 
swift root. What had happened in the case of the 
Mogul empire was now taking place within 
the great Mahratta camp. It was threatened with 
internal disruption. The Governor-General knew 
this, and availed himself of the opportunity which 
it offered for reducing the military power of the 
whole race. 

Seven. different armies, massed at points far dis¬ 
tant from each other, were so disposed as to command 
a vast extent of country, and to shut in the enemy on 
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The seven armies amounted in all to lit 
tpr^/thnn forty thousand men,--a slender forced 
indeed, to oppose to the innumerable and almost 
ubiquitous Mahrattas. But once more, Western 
science and Western discipline, combined with the 
commanding military genius of Wellesley, resulted 
in a brilliant and successful campaign—a campaign 
that lasted but a few months, but which completely 
stripped the Mahrattas of their military power, and 
placed their dominions at the mercy of the English. 
It was in this campaign that General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, the future Duke of Wellington, won 
hjs first great victory at Assaye. The allied Mah- 
ratta armies numbered fifty thousand. French offi¬ 
cers commanded picked battalions, and directed the 
lire of the artillery. Wellesley, outnumbered by ten 
to one, boldly attacked the enemy and won the 
day, though at a fearful cost. One-third of the 
whole number of British troops was left dead on the 
field. 

Similar successes, though happily not marked by 
such terrible losses, attended the remaining divisions 
of the army and notably that of General Lake. It 
was Lake who first struck a direct English blow at 
tin great Mogul in the Mogul apital itself. Before 
the walls of Delhi, he inflicted a severe blow upon a 
large force of Mahrattas. Immediately afterwards 
the city opened its gates to the victor, find Shall 
Alain, the fifteenth in direct descent from Bdbar, 
v ho, as w e have seen, had long since succumbed to tin* 
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Sindhia's army. This victory, together with another 
won by Wellesley at Argaom, proved the final blow 
to the Mahratta military confederacy. One after 
another, the chieftains surrendered, and accepted 
the terms offered by their conquerors. In every case, 
these terms were such as to bring their dominions 
under the subsidiary system. Amongst others, 
Sindhia submitted and gave in his allegiance. But 
Holkar held out until after the departure of the 
Marquis of Wellesley from India, when he, too, was 
at length driven to sue for peace on terms dictated 
by the victorious English. 

Although the Mahratta power was thus broken, it 
was not crushed out of existence. In true Oriental 
fashion, the Mahratta chiefs very often made light 
oi the solemn engagement they had entered into 
with the English, and violated them without com¬ 
punction. At one time they intrigued against their 
over-lords, at another they openly rebelled. In the 
v. ild hope of once more restoring the latter rule, they 
everywhere and in every way encouraged the 
Pindaris—armed freebooters whose raids long 
delayed the settlement of the country!, It was not 
till long afterwards, during the Governor-Generalship 
of the Marquis of Hastings (1818), and then only after 
another war, that central India was completely 
subdued, and the Mahratta power finally extin¬ 
guished. 
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;land was now without a rival in India. Fr_... 
north to south her supremacy was universally acknow¬ 
ledged. Other powers there were, numerous and 
strong, but not one that dared to set itself'up as a 
rival. And meanwhile, the Company’s territorial 
possessions were gradually extending, especially in 
the south. This extension, through in the eyes of 
the Directors generally very undesirable, was, from 
the very nature of things, inevitable. Failure of heirs, 
flagrant breaches of treaty, not to mention other 


causes, necessarily led in many instances to annexa¬ 
tion. And so the Company advanced, if not financi¬ 
ally, at any rate as territorial rulers. 

The native princes no longer questioned the autho¬ 
rity of the Governor-General in Council, whose deci¬ 
sions on all important questions—more especially on 
that ol disputed succession, the most fruitful cause of 
strife—were generally accepted. It was soon seen 
that English rule was no mere name. Refusal to 
accept, or neglect to execute, the edicts of the Govern¬ 


ment meant their speedy enforcement at the point 
of the sword. It was felt, moreover, that, for the 
niost part, the policy of the English towards the 
native States was a just policy. All this was new 
and strange to the native mind. Strict justice, 
strongaction,prompt execution, and swift retribution 
were factors of political life to which the natives were 
wholly unaccustomed, and to which, at first, tiny- 
found it hard to submit. But soon the good results 
began to show themselves. Fighting declined. Life 
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property existed in greater security than hei 
In the Company’s territories there was peace 
and prosperity, and even in protected States there 
was to be found evidence of the softening and civilising 
effects of English rule. The English rulers them¬ 
selves now felt thatthetime had at length arrived when 
the attention of the Government should be concen¬ 
trated upon the moral and material advancement of 
the people of India, and the development of her 
resources. But to this end, it was of course necessary 
that there should be peace. From the Mahratta 
States no serious trouble could now arise. But 
there still existed others which, although they dared 
not set themselves up as rivals to the English, were 
nevertheless determined to resist English supremacy 
to the utmost of their power, and to lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of striking a blow at it. Amongst these by 
far the most formidable was the Sikh kingdom of 
the Punjab. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE SIKHS—NEPAL—FIRST BURMESE WAR 

First as foes, then as friends, the Sikhs are, for a 
brief period, so intimately connected with the spread 
of English rule in India, that a passing reference 
to their history may well find place here. By 
race, the Sikhs are Hindus, but in their origin as a 
separate people, they were a religious community 
rather than a nation, followers of a religious re¬ 
former, Nanak, whose professed object it was to 
reconcile the monotheism of the Muhammadans 
with the pantheism of the Hindus, and thus to unite 
both races in a common faith. The scheme was, 
on the face of it, impracticable, but it served to found 
a religious bod}' which, once founded, persecution 
only served to knit together in closer bands, and 
which time and necessity developed into a strong 
military power. 

N&nak was a contemporary of Babar. and was 
succeeded by a line of nine gurus, or priestly teachers. 
The last of the line was Guru G< vind, who seems 
to have despaired of effecting the desired religious 
union. He renounced both Muhammadanism and 
Brahmanism, laid dawn the principles of a new 
religion altogether, and roused in the minds, of his 
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. followers a burning desire lor political indepeni 
* Govind himself died (1708) lighting for the Mogul 
Emperor, to whom the Sikhs had generally pro¬ 
fessed allegiance.. Fifty years after his death, 
however, the Sikhs shook off the Mogul yoke, which 
for a long time had sat very lightly on their necks, 
and having declared their independence, formed 
themselves into a powerful confederation, to which 
was applied the term “ Khalsa ” or “ the Pure.” 
This name—dear to every Sikh—was probably all 
that existed of what is generally implied by a con¬ 
federacy. It possessed a religious signification, 
and, as such, formed the only bond of union amongst 
the various States. All were Sikhs, disciples of the 
Gurus, but here ended unanimity. Politically each 
State was independent of its neighbours. That the 
balance of power should be evenly maintained for 
any length of time amongst twelve such members, 
was manifestly impossible. It was not long before 
there arose in their midst a chieftain whose ambition 
it was to unite all twelve into one powerful kingdom, 
of which he himself should become the sole ruler. 


Such a man appeared in the person of Ranjit Singh, 
the “Lion of the Punjab,” brave, ambitious, un¬ 
scrupulous, the terror of his foes, but for many years 
the staunch ally of the British. He first took lorcible 
possession of Lahore, and when his brother chieftains 
protested, he promptly replied by annexing their 
dominion*. Very soon he succeeded in reducing the 
numb- r of Sikh States by more than a half. Those 
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managed .to retain their integrity deeme 
time to look abroad for aid against the aggres¬ 
sions of the everywhere victorious Ran jit Singh. 
They appealed to the Governor-General, Lord 
Minto (1809), who responded by sending an envoy, 
young as counted bv years, but firm of purpose and 
mature in judgment, to the court of Lahore. The 
envoy was Mr. Metcalfe. By him a treaty was 
arranged by which Ranjit agreed to respect the 
English boundary, and the English agreed to abstain 
from all interferences in purely Sikh concerns. No 
great advantage, however, appears to have resulted 
to the appealing chieftains. The Punjab Lion was 
left free to pursue his pet schemes, and this he did 
with unremitting energy. He collected and com¬ 
manded a magnificent army, trained and officered 
by Englishmen, and subsequently brought to the 
highest state of efficiency by two of Napoleon's 
generals, who had entered the Punjab service after 
the battle of Waterloo. Having mastered all but 
three of the confederate States, Ranjit proclaimed 
himself Rajah of the Punjab. With the view of 
still further extending his dominions, he conceived 
the idea of subjugating Afghanistan, and to this 
object he devoted the rest of his days. As the 
first step towards its accomplishment, he seized and 
held the Afghan province of Peshiwar, situated at 
the entrance of the Khyber Pass, but he never 
succeeded in making good his hold upon Afghanistan 
proper. Ton years after his death (i839b u the Punjab 
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kme an English province (1849). The storyjj 
nexation will be briefly told in its proper place. 
Ran jit Singh is a prominent feature in the history 
of this period. He was, without doubt, one of the 
most remarkable of Eastern rulers. Unlike most 
Sikhs, who, generally speaking, are handsome men of 
splendid physique, he was short of stature, and only 
saved from repulsive ugliness by the quick, intelli¬ 
gent expression of his countenance, which lighted up 
at the smallest provocation, and, in some sort, 
compensated for the plainness of his features. He 
had but one eye, and was deeply pitted by small-pox. 
He could neither read nor write. With all his energy 
and determination, his unscrupulous ambition and 
hr. daring schemes of conquest, he was nevertheless 
kind-hearted and considerate, and it is a noteworthy 
fact, that, in spite of frequent reverses, he maintained 
so firm a hold throughout his career upon the pro¬ 
vinces he had annexed, that there is no recorded 
instance of an attempted revolt against his authority. 
That he honestly observed his treaty arrangements 
with the English to the end of his days, may be put 
down as much to his astuteness as to his integrity. 
He could not fail to realise, as the Mahrattas had at 
length done, that the English were now supreme in 
India. 

Another kingdom wliich had yet to learn this 
unwelcome lesson was that of Nep&l, situated at 
the foot of the Himalayas, and inhabited by a race 
known as the Gurkhas, a people who have since 
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Id themselves such valuable allies to the Eng" 
any a hard-fought field. They had themselves 
but recently conquered the country, and the desire 
to enlarge their borders led them in the first instance 
to an encroachment upon British territory, and 
immediately afterwards,. to a massacre of British 
officials. The expedition sent against them was at first 
only partially successful, but in the end the Gurkhas 
were completely defeated and compelled to sue for 
peace. By the treaty which followed (1816), the 
Company acquired some new territory, and the 
kingdom of Nepil was reduced to its present limits. 

The three years following upon the close of the war 
with Nepal, comprised the period already referred 
to, during which by the complete suppression of the 
Pind&ris, and also by the capture of the Mahratta 
capital, S4t£ra, the Mahratta power was finally 
extinguished. The Governor-General, Lord Hast¬ 
ings, himself accompanied the chief division of the 
army, and controlled its operations with such success 
that in the course of a brief campaign, lasting only a 
few months, the object of the war was accomplished. 
Kolkar and Sindia were once more forced to submit, 
and restrictions so severe were imposed upon them, 
as the conditions of their independence, that their 
power to disturb the peace of India was for ever 
destroved. Similar terms were dictated to loss 


powerf ul chiefs. The territories ruled by the Peshwa, 
as the representative of the Mahratta emperor, 
were formally annexed and placed under English 
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linistration. To the emperor himself 



assigned a large estate, and a princely pension of 
eighty thousand pounds. 

Scarcely, however, was the Mahratta question 
finally set at rest, when trouble loomed in quite an¬ 
other direction, necessitating another war, and un¬ 
happily postponing that peaceful period, to which all 
eagerly looked forward, when the now paramount 
power in India should find itself in a position to 
take steps towards the fulfilment of its responsibilities 
in reference to the moral and material progress of 
the empire brought under its sway. Lord Hastings 
had retired from office, and was succeeded by Lord 
Amherst, who had no sooner arrived than he found 
himself called upon to face a difficulty which had 
arisen on the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 
Two kingdoms there, those of Ava and Pegu, had 
long striven for the mastery. At this period, Alom- 
pra, the ruler of the former, had not only completely 
subdued Pegu, but had greatly enlarged his own 
territories by the subjugation of several smaller 
native States. Amongst these was Arakan. As 
master of Arakan, he conceived he had a claim 
to certain provinces, which had indeed once formed 
part of that State, but which now belonged to the 
Company. These were the districts of Chittagong 
and Dakka, situated to the east of Calcutta, beyond 
the Ganges, at the head of the Bay of Bengal. An 
>rrogant demand for the restitution of these places 
was naturally met by a contemptuous refusal. 
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gofiipra thereupon proceeded to provoke tl 
fish to hostile action. It soon became clear 
that this Burmese warrior-king must be taught 
a severe lesson. A force, consisting of Bengal and 
Madras troops, was concentrated at the Andaman 
Islands, and at once commenced operations. Rangoon 
was taken, as were also several other Burmese 
cities of importance. Still Alompra held out. 
He could not bring himself to acknowledge 
that he was beaten. One day he w r ould enter 
into negotiations for peace, the next, he would 
break them off. At last, when he came to see 
that submission was inevitable, he accepted the 
position, but desired Iris vanquishers to depart 
empty-handed. It was not until the British force 
had advanced to a spot within a few miles of his 
capital, Ava, that he submitted unreservedly. The 
terms of peace included the payment of a large sum 
of money, and the cession of the maritime provinces 
of Arakan and Tenasserim, which thus became a 
part of the Company's territories, and were styled 
British Burma. Thirty years later another Burmese 

war resulted in the annexation of Pegu. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PEACE AND PROGRESS (1826-1839) 

The conclusion of the Burmese war marked the 
commencement of a brief period of peace and pro¬ 
gress. Thenceforward, for thirteen years, India 
enjoyed comparative quiet, and with the quiet there 
came a quickening of the governing mind to a 
sense of its great and ever-increasing responsibility. 
In some of the less important native States, slight 
disturbances arose, but they were quelled without 
difficulty. Questions of disputed succession came 
before the Government for settlement, but were dis¬ 
posed of in every case without recourse to arms. 
Nothing of sufficient moment occurred to hinder the 
progress of the reforms and improvements which 
marked the period of Lord William Bentinck’s office 
as Governor-General. 

Great changes, financial, political, and judicial, 
were, introduced into the Company's system of ad¬ 
ministration, with the happy result that the people 
of India, now for the first time, began to sec that 
their conquerors and rulers, the everywhere trium¬ 
phant English, were something more than mere 
invaders. Hitherto the only difference they had 
observed between them and the Afghan invaders, 
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^ance, was that while the latter plundered ar 
fted, the former plundered and stayed pn. 
But now, when conquest was followed by wise 
legislation, and it was realised on ail hands that the 
benefits of this legislation were shared by all without 
respect of persons, and that the judicial system was 
so far reaching as to protect the person and property 
of the meanest, then it began to dawn upon the mind 
of the down-trodden Hindu peasant, as well as upon 
the keener intelligence of the mighty of the land, 
that a new and better state of things had taken 
loot in their midst. Lord William Bentinck was not 
the first Governor-General who had ruled India for 
India's good, but he was the first who was permitted 
by circumstances to make it plain to the people 
themselves that he did so. The interval of peace 
upon which he entered allowed him to carry out a 
purely philanthropic policy. The time and the man 
were exactly suited, the one to the other. 

Foremost among the measures that received serious 
consideration at Calcutta was the question of educa¬ 
tion. It was a question which had by no means been 
lost sight of in the past. Hastings himself, an 
Oriental scholar of no mean ability, had encouraged 
by every means in his power the spread of education. 
The Company, too, since his time had extended a 
liberal support to Oriental studies. But the large 
sums which had thus been spent, while doubtless 
pleasing the educated few, both Hindi! or Muhamma¬ 
dan, and promoting what they deemed true culture, 
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effected absolutely nothing in the way of po; 
■hlightenment. The study of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
however agreeable and profitable to the learned, was 
not calculated to raise the level of intelligence amongst 
the people generally, or to train them to become good 
citizens. Had the money been expended on verna¬ 
cular education, it would have accomplished much 
towards this great end, and if, in addition, the 
treasures of Western knowledge had been brought 
within the reach of the educated classes, by the 
introduction of English teaching, other good results 
would surely have followed. But neither had the 
teaching of the vernaculars or English received 
any attention at the hands of the Government. 
The sums devoted to educational purposes had been 
laid out solely upon what was termed the “ Oriental 
system/ ’ Under Lord William Bentinck, this system 
gave place to one which had for its object the teach¬ 
ing of English literature and science through the 
medium of the English language. It was a salutary 
reform, and in a short time accomplished excellent 
results. But it did not go far enough. What was 
needed was a system of popular education, based 
upon instruction conveyed through the vernaculars. 
It was long before such a system was conceived and 
introduced. Even at the present day, it has made 
but comparatively small progress. 

During this period of tranquillity, the attention of 
the Government was also earnestly directed to the 
improvement of the social condition of the natives, 
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this end the strong arm of the law was broug 
.r upon two of the most revolting practices^'f 
the Hindus—sati (Suttee) and Thuggism. It was 
treading upon delicate ground, for both institu¬ 
tions were distinctly religious. But feelings of 
common humanity prevailed, and the widow and 
traveller were now at length placed under the pro¬ 
tection of English law. It is due to Lord William 
Bentinck and his Council that an Act was passed 
(1829) rendering sati illegal within the Company’s 
territories. In the same year strong measures were 
taken for the suppression of Thuggism. 

The barbarously cruel custom, according to which 
widows were burnt alive while lying side by side on 
the funeral pile with the bodies of their deceased 
husbands, seems to have originated in the misreading 
of a verse in the Wdas. Sacred works of inferior 
authority, however, enforced the duty in terms 
which left no room for doubt. As these formed the 
universally accepted standard of religious life, it 
was feared that any attempt to suppress a practice 
based upon such unquestioned authority would be 



regarded as an undue interference with the religious 
liberty of the Hindus, and as a breach of the principle 
of toleration upon which the Company prided itself. 
But the work of suppression, once initiated, appears 
to have been carried out without much difficulty, 
probably because the feeling had by this time 
become pretty general that resistance to English 
law was. worse than useless. At any rate, as a 
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ctice, it died a quiet death. At the time 
long afterwards, in native States especially, 


instances of it were not infrequent, and possibly 
even to the present day a solitary case of sati may 
now and then occur in remote districts. 

The suppression of Thuggism presented far 
greater difficulties. The Thugs were the professed 
worshippers of the goddess Kali, the wife of Siva, 
the desti'oyer. Human sacrifices being her especial 
delight, the Thugs selected their victims with a view 
to their own profit, as well as to the propitiation of 
their deity: Disguised as pilgrims or merchants, 
they sought the companionship of travellers known 
to be wealthy. Their sources of information were 
endless. They had agents in every district, spies in 
every bazaar. Solemn secrecy marked every stage 
of their operations. The unsuspecting wayfarer, 
carrying on his person all his worldly wealth in gold 
and jewels, would be joined on the way by a party of 
travellers, who would naturally suggest to him the 
advisability of journeying in their company as a 
means of mutual protection against the dangers of 
the road. With the dread of 11 mgs before his eyes, 
and probably crediting his fellow-travellers with a 
similar fear, he would thankfully consent, not a 
suspicion of the real state of affairs crossing his 


mind till it was too late for retreat. 

From first to last the affairs of the Thugs were 
planned and carried out with consummate ability, 
and in such a way as to render detection all but im- 
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e. Their mode of killing was by strangulation 
body of the victim was so carefully disposed#6f 
that no trace of the deed remained. To suppress a 
system of murder and plunder such as this, carried 
on under the guise of religion in all parts of India, 
and often with the connivance of native rulers, was 
no light work. It demanded the services of a whole 
department of able and energetic men, whose labours 
covered a period of several years. The whole S3 r stem 
was at length unmasked, and the consequent revela¬ 
tions form a chapter of horrors, unsurpassed in the 
history of crime. The suppression of Thuggism will 
ever be associated with the name of Sir William 
Sleenian, whose untiring efforts on behalf of Hindu 
travellers were happily rewarded by almost complete 
success. Thuggism, like sati, may now be said to be 
a thing of the past. 

But the prosecution of social and political reform, 
thus happily inaugurated, received, ere long, a serious 
shock from the pressure of questions which admitted 
of no delay, and which demanded and absorbed all 
the attention and ability of the Government, In 
India itself there v r as peace. This time the danger 
arose from without. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR (1839-1842) 

The fear ^of Russia had set in. More than fifty 
years have now elapsed since Russian schemes and 
intrigues in central Asia first excited apprehension 
concerning the safety of our Indian empire, and led 
to the first Afghan war,—a war begun in error, carried 
on in ignorance, and closed in disaster. A Persian, 
army, backed as was known, by Russian influence, 
and forming, as was supposed, the advance guard 
of a Muscovite host, was actually at the gates of 
Herit, threatening the fairest provinces of Afghanis¬ 
tan, and striving to open up the way to India. Herat 
was occupied by a powerful Afghan chief and held out 
bravely against the Shah., who was eventually com¬ 
pelled to raise the siege. The successful defence of 
the city was mainly due to the courage and ability 
of a brave young English officer, Eldred Pottinger, 
whom the love of science aid adventure had led to 
the spot at this critical period. 

While Pottinger was holding Her&t against Persia, 
there ruled over the rest of Afghanistan, a brave, 
energetic, and popular chief who positively yearned 
for an English alliance. Dost Muhammad not 
only professed himself friendly towvids :hc English, 
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given ample proof that liis professions we^e 
If additional proof of his ^sincerity were 
needed, it was furnished by the consideration that 
by means of an English alliance, and by that means 
alone, could he hope to regain possession of Pesha- 
wur which had been snatched from Afghanistan by 
Ranjit Singh. 

Through our own envoy at K&bul, Dost Mu¬ 
hammad again and again besought the friendship 
of the English, solemnly engaging in the event of it 
being extended to him, that he would free himself 
from the Russia agents who were diligently intrigu¬ 
ing for his alliance, and whom he had already treated 
with scant courtesy. Captain Burnes, who knew the 
man best, believed in him. Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General, who of course knew scarcely any¬ 
thing of him, persisted in regarding him as the willing 
ally of Persia and Russia. 

Here, then, was a man who desired above all things 
to be our friend, and whose manifest interest it was to 
secure our friendship, but whom we blindly deter¬ 
mined to look upon as an enemy. The English 
wanted Afghanistan, then, as they want it now, to 
play the part of a " buffer ” State, between their 
own dominions and those of their rivals in western 
Asia. To this end, it was necessary that the country 
should be a friendly power, strong in itself, and still 
further strengthened by its reliance upon English 
influence, English arms, and English money. Dost 
Muhammad was the very man for our purpose. 
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'"'-pleasure for our friendship. In spite of all this we 
spurned his advances, declared war against him, 
and espoused the cause of an exiled Afgh&n prince, 
Shih Shuja by name, a weak, contemptible creature, 
hated by his own people, and, at that very time, and 
for many years previously, a fugitive and a pensioner 
on English bounty. This was the man whom Lord 
Auckland resolved to render supreme at Kibul. 
It was a wicked and a fatal choice, to be followed, 
only too soon, by terrible retribution. 

In June (1838) a treaty was arranged between 
Shah Shuja, Ranjit Sing, and the British Govern¬ 
ment. An allied army, Shah Shuja’s army, the Gover¬ 
nor-General called it, invaded Afghanistan. Ghazni 
was taken by storm, Jalalabad was captured, and, 
as the victorious army approached Kibul, Dost 
Muhammad fled. Sh 4 h Shuja entered the capital 
protected by British bayonets, and, in solemn mock¬ 
ery, was proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan. As 
such he reigned, but he cannot be said to have ruled. 
His so-called rule was the merest pretence. His 
people had always hated him, and, now, when he re¬ 
appeared as the tool of the English, they hated him 


more than ever. 

Meanwhile, the Governor-General’s party was 
jubilant. Lord Auckland was made an earl, the 
commander-in-chief of the expedition, Sir John 
Keene, received a peerage. The triumph of the 
new policy was deemed complete, and it only re- 
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ncd to withdraw the invading force. The great 
portion of the army accordingly returned to India, 
leaving a small force of about eight thousand men 
to maintain Sh 4 h Shuja in his false position. 

After several dashing attempts to recover his 
throne. Dost Muhammad at length surrendered his 
person to Sir William Macnaughten, the British 
envoy at K 4 bul, and was sent to India in honourable 
exile (1840). For a whole year afterwards nothing 
occurred to disturb the outward calm which marked 
the course of events under the new regime. Then 
there commenced a series of slight outbreaks of 
popular feeling in K4bul itself, but the English au¬ 
thorities made light of them. No one was found 
far-sighted enough to interpret them as indications 
of an approaching storm. Sir Alexander Bumes, 
the Resident at Sh 4 h Shiija’s court, Sir William 
Macnaughten, the envoy with the military force in 
cantonments outside the city, General Elphinstone, 
the Commander-in-chief, one and all persistently 
shut their eyes to the signification of passing events, 
and refused to believe that anything was wrong. 
Soon the violence of the popular outbreaks increased 
alarmingly. Still no action was taken to suppress 
them. When at length the Residency itself was 
surrounded by an infuriated mob of armed Afghans, 
thej' were calmly faced by Bumes, who, incredulous 
°* danger to the last, boldly addressed the excited 
crowd, and begged them to believe him the Afghans’ 
friend. And so he was, but, unhappily, in his hour 
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yu- weakness, he had allowed himself to becor 
Minister of a policy which he could never have 
cordially approved,—a policy which had robbed the 
Afghans of their chosen leader, and which had 
striven to force upon them the rule of the hated 
Shdh Shuja. It was as the agent of this policy that 
the mob now regarded him, and their knives replied 
to his appeal. He was massacred on the spot, and 
with him there fell his own brother, and several of 
the officers of his staff. 

Now that it was too late, the eyes of the authori¬ 
ties were opened, and they saw but too plainly. The 
cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, which, a few 
months before, might have been easily dispersed, had 
been allowed to gather strength, till at length it had 
burst over their devoted heads. Even now, decided 
action would in all probability have averted the 
terrible calamities that followed. But the thought 
of action seems never to have crossed the minds of 


those in authority. Not a hand was raised even 
to threaten, much less to strike. The city mob 
swelled into an army, and the army soon found a 
leader in the person of Akbar Khan, a son of the 
exiled Dost Muhammad. In the terrible scenes so 
soon to follow this brave, energetic, and quickwitted 
Afghan played the leading part. Opposed to him 
was General Elphinstone, old and infirm, desponding 
in mind, slow in action, no match for his younger and 
keener adversary. He gave in at once, assuring the 
envoy that any attempt at resistance must prove 
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4 nd advising him to make the best terms h! 
ci with Akbar Khan. A meeting was accordingly 
arranged, and Macnaughten went forth only to share 
the fate of Bumes. He was deliberately shot by 
Akbar Khan, the instrument of death being one of a 
pair of pistols, which he himself had presented to the 
treacherous Afghan only a few days previously. 
Things had indeed reached a desperate pass, but still 
there remained British arms and British pluck, 
which, even now, in the hands of another Clive, 
might have retrieved the fortunes of the English. 

It adds greatly to the painful recollections of the 
period, to recall tire circumstance that a man of 
Clive’s stamp was actually on the spot, with a head to 
plan, and a hand to strike, but who was not permitted 
to act. Major Pottinger had already given good 
proof of what manner of man he was, by Iris heroic 
defence of Herat, but before Kabul he was merely 
a subordinate, and had to content himself with 
vain protestation against the apathy and incompe¬ 
tence of his military superiors. 

Immediately after the assassination of Mac¬ 
naughten, Akbar Khan offered certain terms to the 
English, which, humiliating though they were, were 
perforce eagerly accepted. These terms included 
the payment of an enormous sum of money, the 
evacuation of the country by British troops, the 
restoration of Dost Muhammad, and the detention, 
as hostage.-, of six British officers. In return 
Akbar guaranteed to the force and all connected with 
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ie passage through Afghan territory to 
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tish frontier. 

It was the depth of winter when the retreat 
commenced. Under the most favourable conditions, 
the journey was one of terrible difficulty, only to be 
successfully accomplished by good generalsliip and 
a well-found commissariat. Neither the one nor the 
other was forthcoming. Soldiers, camp followers, 
women and children—fifteen thousand souls in all— 
turned their backs upon K 4 bul, and with heavy 
hearts, set their faces towards India. If, at the 
outset, the fugitives had beguiled themselves into the 
belief that Akbar’s guarantee was a sufficient pass¬ 
port for their safe passage through the Afghan 
wilds, that belief must speedily have died out. 
Hunger, cold, and exposure they were prepared for, 
and these might have been borne with comparatively 
slight loss, for the journey, though toilsome in the 
extreme, was not long. Ninety miles might thus have 
been accomplished, and still a considerable remnant 
have arrived in India to tell the mournful tale of that 
terrible winter march, through rocky defiles, over 
snow-covered tracks, across icy-cold mountain 
torrents, to the gates of Peshawar. But when every 
rock on the hillside, every boulder that bordered 
the track , gave cover to as many Afghans as could 
shelter themselves behind it, each armed with match¬ 


lock and knife, what hope remained of ever reaching 
friendly soil ? 

In one pass alone, three out of the fifteen thousand 
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were left dead, and thus with rapidly d 
:ig numbers, in anguish indescribable, the 
miserable survivors pushed on as best the}?' might 
It was not an army in orderly and honourable re¬ 
treat, it was a rabble fleeing for dear life. Now and 
again, Akbar Khan would appear on the scene, 
protesting his inability to restrain the lawless tribes 
in their work of carnage. He may or may not 
have been sincere. At any rate it is certain that not 
K&bul only, but all Afghanistan had risen against 
the English. Sale, who had left KAbul with a 
division of the invading force some time before the 
first outbreak in the city, had been attacked on the 
road, and had only just managed to reach Jalalabad. 
It is therefore possible that Akbar, with the best 
intentions, found himself unable to fulfil his promises 
of protection. He at length offered to take the sur¬ 
viving women and children into his personal charge, 
and to conduct them in safety to PeshAwar. It was 
their only chance, and so, in fear and trembling, 
the offer was accepted. The husbands of the 
married ladies accompanied their waves, and 
General Elpliinstone was taken as a hostage. A 
prrty of about one hundred and twenty was thus 
detached from the main body, which still struggled 
on, until in one of those terrible mountain passes 
which had already proved so fatal, the whole force 
was entrapped and exterminated. A score or so of 
miserable fugitives alone escaped to carry news of 
the disaster to Jalalabad. Tln.ii number was soon 
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,ii/ed to six, and then to one. One man, and oj 
Dr. Brydcn, reached its gates to tell the tale of 
woe. In recent years, disasters serious enough have 
overtaken English arms both in Afghanistan itself 
and elsewhere, but not one that can, for a moment, 
be compared to this—the most signal calamity that 
has ever befallen British arms. 

The painful part of the stoiy has now been told. 
It remains only to record briefly the sequel. When 
the news of the calamity reached India, Lord Auck¬ 
land was on the eve of his departure for England. 
No thought of retrieving the honour of his nation 
seems to have entered his head, and his successor, 
Lord Ellenborough, although he talked and wrote 
great swelling words on the question, was only driven 
at last by sheer force of public opinion to take active 
steps towards reasserting British supremacy on the 
field of her humiliation. In the meantime, the 
wretched ShSh Shuja had been assassinated at K&bul 
by his own people, and his body flung into a ditch. 

Akbar Khan w r as now' supreme in Afghanistan, and 
proceeded to lay siege to Jalalabad, winch still held 
out under General Sale. It was a gallant and a 
glorious defence, and w'as resolutely maintained until 
a relieving force arrived under General Pollock. 
English troops w-ere now at length in good hands, 
and did good work. Victory followed victory in 
rapid succession, and the campaign of retribution 
was brought to a close by the occupation ot K&bul. 
The force was then withdrawn from Afghanistan.. 
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)ost Muhammad whom, four years previous] 
weSdiad driven from his throne, was released from 
exile, and formally reinstated. 

Previous to this a relief expedition, under General 
Sale, had started in search of the unfortunate party 
which, it will be remembered, had been made over 
to the charge of Akbar during the fateful march from 
K&bul. What had become of the captives, for such 
in reality they were, no one knew, and but slender 
hopes existed of their recovery. They were recovered, 
however, and that without much difficulty. Their 
sufferings had been terrible. Many of them,' includ¬ 
ing General Elphinstone, had succumbed. Among 
the survivors was Lady Sale, who was thus restored 
to her husband, and whose well-known diary of that 
brief but awful captivity reads stranger than the 
most startling fiction. 

The Afghan war was officially closed by a bom¬ 
bastic proclamation from the pen of Lord Ellen- 
borough—a proclamation which brought down 
upon its author the indignation and ridicule of his 
countrymen all over the world—indignation, because 
he went out of his way to pass severe censures upon 
the policy of his predecessor, and laughter, because 
of his absurd reference to the recovery of the gates 
of Somnath, which, during the recent campaign, had 
been brought away from Ghazni, and which the 
Governor-General now proposed to restore to their 
original home, there for ever to be venerated as a 
“proud record of national glory. The sentiment 
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.bsurd in itself. It was altogether inapplic; 
the mixed races to whom it was addressed, and 
it was expressed in such a way as to produce an 
effect exactly opposite to that intended by its author. 
The only good point in the proclamation was the 
setting forth of the great lesson of the war,—a lesson 
which had cost millions of money and thousands of 
lives—that it was a mistake to attempt “ to force 
a sovereign upon a reluctant people.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ANNEXATION OF SIND AND THE PUNJAB 

The next few years, comprising the interval between 
the first Afghdn war and the sepoy rebellion, wit¬ 
nessed great changes,"both social and political. The 
annexation policy was inaugurated, and was followed 
by an enormous extension of the Company's terri¬ 
tories. Sind, a vast tract of country on both 
sides of the Indus, was the first to feel the 
effects of the new policy, which was thus unhappily 
initiated by an unrighteous act of annexation. Ex¬ 
cept upon the principle that might is right, tin con¬ 
quest of Sind cannot possibly be justified. The Amirs 
of Sind, descendants of invaders from Baluchistan, 
who had overrun the coimtry half a century before, 
were no doubt hostile to English supremacy. But, on 
the whoR, they had proved faithful to their treaty obli¬ 
gations, and certainly had been guilty of no act of re¬ 
bellion that could justify the forfeiture of their in depen¬ 
dence.- The government of the country was certainly 
in a wretched state, but matters had not gone beyond 
the possibility of reformation, and pressure from the 
paramount power, judiciously applied, would in all 
likelihood have resulted in placing affairs upon a 
more satisfactory footing, without recourse to the 
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vttne measure of snatching from the Anhrs t 
cherished independence. It seemed, however, that the 
Government of India, with Lord Ellenborough at its 
head, had cast longing eyes upon Sind, and was only 
waiting for an excuse to make it their own. The excuse 
was not long in coming. The Amirs of Haidarabad had 
reluctantly consented to satisfy some high-handed 
demands from Calcutta, and in so doing had alienated 
many of their supporters, whose indignation found 
vent in an attack upon the British residency, occupied 
by Sir James Outram. This incident brought 
matters to a crisis. Sir Charles Napier first conquered 
Sind, and then governed it. His campaign, brief 
and brilliant, crushed out its independence. His wise 
and able administration that followed, gave it a 
new and healthier life, and initiated for it a career 
of prosperity, which has resulted in untold good to 
the mass of people. The Amirs were banished and 
liberally pensioned. Their people, as British 
subjects, became prosperous and happy. It is only 
to be regretted that effects so beneficial should have 
proceeded from an act of arbitrary policy wholly 
indefensible. 

Happily no such condemnation can be passed upon 
the annexation of the Punjab, the land of the Sikhs. 
This followed losely upon that of Sind. Ranjit 
Sing had now been dead for more than five years. 
His death had occurred at the very commencement 
of the Afghan war, in which, it will be remembered, 
be was co-operating with Lord Auckland for the 
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j!tion of Shdli Shuja. The iron hand th; 
^foriS^long effectually restrained the restless ambition 
of tributary chiefs, and had held in check a mighty 
army, was now no more. The master mind was 
gone, and the Punjab became a scene of anarchy and 
strife. 

To the English beyond its borders, the powerful 
Sikh army was naturally an object of serious concern. 
It was clearly to the interest of the Sikh chieftains, 
eagerly struggling for increased power, that the 
national army should be employed against a foreign 
State, rather than against themselves. With this 
object in view, they urged an attack upon the English. 
Fortunately their design was no secret to the newly- 
arrived Governor-General. Lord Ellenborough had 
been recalled, and there had succeeded to him 
a one-armed Waterloo veteran, no less distinguished 
as a statesman than as a soldier. 

The keen eye of Sir Henry Hardinge at once saw 
danger ahead. He saw that he could not hinder the 
Sikh army breaking the bounds so long and so faith¬ 
fully respected by its founder. But he could, and did 
take steps to prevent its irruption taking the English 
by surprise. The force on the frontier was greatly 
strengthened, and when at length the Sikh army 
crossed the Sutlej (1845), and entered British terri¬ 
tory, it found us prepared. 

Then ensued a short campaign of only two months, 
known as the first Punjab war. The Governor- 
Genera) himself took the field, placing h : s services at 
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&/ disposal of the commander-in-chief, Gem 
ough. Four hard-fought battles, in all of which the 
English came off victorious, placed the Punjab at 
our mercy. In one of these, engagements, that at 
Firozshah, the day was dearly won. It was evening 
when the English commenced an assault upon the 
Sikh camp. Darkness supervened, and the conflict 
was suspended for a few hours, during which, in cold 
and hunger, the troops lay bivouacked on the battle¬ 
field awaiting the dawn to renew the struggle. A 
whole day's fighting ensued. Still the Sikhs held 
their ground. A second night spent on the battle¬ 
fields told seriously upon the troops, who were fast 
growing weak and dispirited. But tremendous 
issues hung upon the struggle, and not for one moment 
could the^idea of retreat be entertained. Gough 
and Hardinge shared hunger, cold, and exposure 
together with t.heir men, and breathed into them their 
own determination to conquer. The next morning, a 
dashing charge was rewarded by complete success. 
The Sikhs we re driven from their position, and seventy- 
four guns fell into the hands of the English. It was 
a great victory, but it was purchased at too high a 
price. It cost seven hundred lives. 

The last of the four engagements was fought at 
Sobr&on, when the English drove the Sikhs beyond 
the Sutlej. Three days later, the whole British force 
wo - mustered on Punjab soil. The English were now 
masters of the country, and a proclamation to that 
fl.-ct was issued by the Governor-General, who, at the 
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,, ime, made known the conditions upon whicj; 
Orfei ted independence would be restored. With 
the recent fate of Sind before their eyes, the Sikhs 
had expected nothing short of immediate and total 
confiscation of their territories. To be allowed 
to maintain their independence at all was a matter 
of wonderment to them. But when the extreme 
moderation of the terms was realised, surprise gave 
way to a feeling of contempt for conquerors who were 
weak enough to let off the vanquished so easily. One 
district was indeed annexed, but the independence 
of the rest of the country was assured, and a British 
Resident, supported by a British force, was placed 
at Lahore to control affairs during the minority of the 
Maharajah Dhulfp Singh. The first Residen t was Sir 
Henry Lawrence, whose noble life and heroic death 
place him in the very front rank of India worthies. 

Two years later (1848), an outbreak of Sikh soldiery 
occurred at Multan, and rapidly spread throughout 
the Punjab. It commenced with the massacre of 
two British officers, and in a few weeks developed into 
a rising of the whole Sikh army against the hated 
foreigners. Lord Dalhousic was now Govemor- 
General, Lord Hardinge having returned to England. 
Dalhousie came out to India pledged to a peace p< >1 icy, 
but at the very outset of his career he found himself 
compelled to fight. There was no longer any hope 
of preserving Sikh independence. The Punjab s 
day of grace was gone for ever. It was reconquered, 
and completely absorbed into British territory. 
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ilianwala was fought, in which Lord Gough risked 
much and won little, his rashness resulting in his 
being superseded in the chief command. Before, 
however, the change could be carried into effect, 
Gough had won the battle of Gujarat, in which the 
Sikhs were completely crushed, being driven in terrible 
confusion from the field, and leaving to the victors 
their entire camp. Annexation followed as a matter 
of course, and the whole of the Punjab now passed 
under British rule (1849). 

The Maharajah Dhulip Singh publicly signed away 
his dominions, and thenceforward became a British 
pensioner. While still a young man he embraced 
Christianity, and took up his residence in England, 
where for many years the fine figure and gorgeous 
costume of the favourite son of the Punjab Lion were 
. familiar features on all great public occasions. At his 
home in Norfolk, he lived the life of a country gentle¬ 
man of high degree, entertaining liberally and extend¬ 
ing a generous support to numerous public charities’ 
Unfortunately, however, he chose at length to break . 
off his English connection and to renounce the religion 
he had professed for half a lifetime, not apparently 
because the English had proved unkind, nor because' 
he was convinced that Christianity was false, but 


because he found it impossible to live on the princely 
allowance of £58,000 a year ssigned to him by the 
British Government. 

In connection with the close of the Punjab war, a 
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to the celebrated Koh-i-nur diamond may 
here be made. It is a jewel with a history. Originally 
found in the diamond mines of Golconda, tradition 
has it that it belonged successively to the representa¬ 
tives of the paramount powers of India. Certain it is 
that it was in the possession of Ahmad Shah, the 
Abdiii, the conqueror of the Mahrattas, from whom it 
descended as an heirloom to Shah Shuja. Its next home 
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was the Punjab, for when Shah Shuja fled thither fot 
refuge, it was extorted from him, together with other 
treasures, by Ranjit Singh. At the time of the annexa¬ 
tion of the Punjab, it was, of course, in the possession 
of the young Maharajah, who duly made it over to 
the English victors as part of the war spoil, and as 
such it became the property of the British Crown. 
It must have been with a curious mixture of feelings 
that Dhulip Singh on great occasions beheld the 
precious jewel sparkling on the bosom of the Empress 
of India. 

A year previous to the annexation of the Punjab, 
Lord Hardinge had given place to the Lari of Dul- 
housie. It was a happy choice that sent these 
men to India. Both were officers of the highest 
stamp. Both were filled with a sense of the enormous 
responsibility resting upon them, a responsibility 
which their experience and extraordinary abilities 
enabled them to discharge as well to their own undying 
honour as to the lasting good of the country they 
served, and the people they governed. 1 he former, 
by the exercise oi ins military gt nius, had seen Hughs! 1 
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threatened by a magnificent native 
administrator he forbore to throw down 
the glove, contenting himself with preparing to resist 
the blow which he knew must sooner or later be struck 
at the Company's rule. His subsequent moderation 
in continuing the existence of the Punjab as an 
independent State, notwithstanding its unprovoked 
invasion of British territory, clearly proved to such 
native princes, as could read English policy aright, 
that the English were not mere landsharks seeking 
pretexts for the dethronement of Indian native 
rulers and the absorption of native territories. 
When after the departure of Lord Hardinge himself, 
and the shameful abuse of his clemency, the Punjab 
was annexed by Lord Dalhousie, the bitterest 
opponents of English rule were driven to confess that 
nothing short of annexation could possibly meet the 
needs of the case. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

ANNEXATION OF OUDH 

In the second Burmese war, which followed close upon 
the conquest of the Punjab, and which resulted in the 
transfer to British rule of the maritime province of 
Pegu, Lord Dalhousie gave further proof of his genius. 
Then came the bloodless annexation of Sdtdra, 
N&gpur, and Jhansi, and lastly, but more important 
than all, that of Oudh. 

Oudh was beyond all question the worst-governed 
of all the native States. Strictly speaking, there 
was no government at all. The king was an imbecile, 
the army a rabble, the officers of State, thieves and 
robbers. Neither life nor property was secure. 
Bands of freebooters, whose course could almost be 
traced by the smoke of the villages they had 
plundered and burnt, infested the kingdom from end 
to end. Oudh was the home of anarchy and, as we 
were soon to find out, a very hot-bed of sedition. 
And this, be it remembered, was a State which had 
been sustained independent under British guarantee 
since the time of Lord Cornwallis. The conditions 
of that guarantee had been flagrantly and persistently 
violated. Matters had now reached such a pass, 
that no outside influence could be brought to bear 
177 
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»u the country with the faintest hope of effecting 
reform. Under these circumstances Lord Dalhousie 
decided that it was the duty of the English to do 
for Oudh what Oudli would not do for itself. He 
accordingly recommended its annexation, and the 
home authorities adopting his views, his recommenda¬ 
tion was quietly carried into effect in the early 
months of the year preceding that in which the sepoy 
rebellion broke out. 

In the tragical scenes so soon to follow, Oudh 
played a notorious part. It is, of course, impossible 
to say what course events would have taken had 
Oudh not been annexed, but it is at any rate certain 
that the annexation policy generally exercised a very 
powerful influence as an indirect cause of the mutiny. 
The annexation of Oudh, as a particular and recent 
instance of that policy, may be regarded as one of its 
immediate causes. 

In this case unhappily annexation was immediately 
followed by the imposition of a new and glaringly 
unjust system of land settlement, embracing in its 
operation the whole province. The object of this 
system, in itseif excellent, was unhappily prosecuted 
in haste and ignorance. It sought to afford relief to 
the actual occupants and cultivators of the soil, by 
the removal of a large body of influential men, 

< ailed I alukdar.--. These were regarded by the 
authorities as middle men and interlopers. The new 
scheme of land settlement dealt with them as such. 
Jit truth, however, they formed the landed nobility of 
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itry, possessing undoubted rights of property 
soil. The blunder was a fatal one. It ought 
never to have occurred. But it did occur, unfortun¬ 
ately, and with the result that, under the Act, pro¬ 
perty to the amount of several millions sterling was 
confiscated, and the victims of English legislation 
were converted into bitter enemies of English rule. 
To quote the words of an official report subsequently 
published—“ The consequence was that in Oudh 
alone, the mutiny of the army led to a general re¬ 
bellion of the more influential classes of the people/' 
This statement is an important one, as furnishing a 
sufficiently accurate reply to the question often 
asked as to whether the sepoy war was merely a 
mutiny of the soldiery, or a rising of the people. 
Speaking generally, it was a mutiny. Speaking of 
Oudh in particular, it was a rebellion, brought about 
by an unjust interference with the right of property in 
land. The error was not repaired until after the 
mutiny was quelled, when Lord Canning issued 
a proclamation confiscating to the Government 
the proprietary right in the whole soil of Oudh. 
This he did solely with the object of restoring to the 
Talukdars, direct from the British Government, all 
that they had formerly possessed. The fulfilment 
of this object in due course constituted, in the words 
of General Barrow, one of the Commissioners, M a 
revenue settlement made upon the battle-field/' 
As such it possessed all the characteristics of a 
political treaty. 
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Averting to the early months of the mutiny 
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• «’>tlie people of Oudh, the more influential classes 
particularly, were still smarting under annexation 
as a recently accomplished fact, and, powerless to 
resist, were witnessing a process of wholesale con¬ 
fiscation, not yet complete. And this, it should be 
borne in mind, was the province whence came the 
majority of our sepoys. Oudh was the recruiting 
ground of the native army. 

A hundred years had now elapsed since Clive 
risked all on one throw of the dice, and won. In the 
hour of his extremity he had sought and obtained 
counsel, but although that counsel fully accorded 
with the plain dictates of prudence, it clashed with 
all the instincts of his soldie'r’s nature. Under a 
grove of trees, far into the night, within earshot of 
the din of the enemy’s camp, he paced to and fro in 
solemn meditation. The result of that midnight 
walk was a determination to hurl Iris handful of troops 
in the face of the mighty army of the Bengal Vazir. 
The victory of Plassoy, which followed, founded a 
policy. It converted merchants into rulers, or 
rather, it added governing powers to commercial 
interests. All through the years that follow, we. 
watch the gradual decline of the commercial element, 
and the ever-increasing importance of the question 
of government, until the British Parliament at length 
saw fit to deprive the Company of its trade monopoly 
altogether, and to provide that its dividends should 
be paid out of the taxes, which, as rulers the 
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liad authority to levy on its Indian pro¬ 
vinces. The century which had witnessed this 
marvellous development of a mere trading venture 
into a mighty empire, had now passed aw T ay. Great 
events had marked its course. It had witnessed the 
downfall of the Mogul power, till now there remained 
but a shadow of that once mighty empire. That 
shadow existed in the person of an infirm old man, 
and his so-called court at Delhi. It had witnessed 
the failure of the French struggle for power, the 



failure of French intrigue with Mogul, Muhammadan, 
Mahratta, and Hindu. The Malirattas, our stoutest 
opponents, whose far extending empire had been built 
up only to be shattered by the force of English 
arms, were now represented by a few native States, 
not one of which dare openly lift a finger against 
the English. The Muhammadan kingdom of Mysore, 
under its renowned rulers, Haidar and Tippu, had 


menaced our supremacy in South India for a brief 
period, but had been completely extinguished by the 
Wellesleys. 

We had, it is true, blundered lamentably in Af¬ 
ghanistan, but the Afghans had learnt by terrible 
experience that we coukl retrieve even the most 
serious blunder. Sind had been annexed by the 
high-handed policy of Lord Ellenborough. In 
spite of our honest efforts to preserve Sikh independ¬ 
ence, the Punjab had become pait. and parcel of the 
British dominions. 

Ouchi had fallen a victim to its o n bad govern- 
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ent, and the fairest provinces of the king of Burma 
were now ruled by the Company's servants. Western 
civilisation, too, as well as Western arms, had made 
its influence felt throughout this vast empire. Vigor¬ 
ous measures had successfully repressed such revolt¬ 
ing practices as Thuggism, sati, infanticide, and hu¬ 
man sacrifices. Great questions of land settlement 
and questions of disputed succession had been dis¬ 
posed of in accordance with Western codes of justice, 
and the leading principles of English law had been 
applied, as far as practicable, to all those questions 
in winch the rights of person and property were 
directly involved. 

The indomitable energy of Lord Dalhousie had now 
set in motion a vast system of machinery which was 
to accomplish a mighty social reformation. Rail¬ 
ways, the electric telegraph, education, irrigation— 
these were the leading factors in the great scheme of 
progress. It has been well observed, however, by 
a writer on Indian subjects that " the tendency 
was doubtless to throw everything into English 
shape, and to urge on a civilisation which must be 
called epidemic rather than endemic, rather forced 
upon the country from without, than arising from 
the development of higher principles within the 
minds and hearts of the people.” 

Such briefly was the condition of affairs when Lord 


Dalhousie, worn out in mind and body by the ardu¬ 
ous duties of Lis high office, made over charge to his 
successor, L<>rd Canning. He left India in good hands. 
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Apis well that he did so, for if ever a country 
deeded the services of great and good men, it was 
India during the period now under review. 

The events of the Indian Mutiny did not make the 
men, as so often happens. The men were there, 
made, ready to hand. Noble natures, hard-bought 
experience, unremitting toil, and an intense devo¬ 
tion to the interests of the country they served, had 
made them what they were—a noblc band of heroes, 
soldiers some, civilians some, but Britons all, who 
saved India in the hour of Iter sorest need. The roll 
is a long one, too long to allow of the mention of more 
than a few of the most prominent names. All were 
leading actors in a tragedy, in which, with scarcely 
an exception, every part was nobly sustained. 

With the responsibility of an empire resting upon 
him, Canning from first to last remained cool and 


patient, calmly relying on Iris own good judgment, 
and the co-operation of his trusted subordinates, 
while all sorts of mad schemes were being dinned 
into his ears by irresponsible outsiders. 


John Lawrence, chief Commissioner ol the re¬ 
cently annexed Punjab, stern, wise, humane, in one 
sense the saviour of India, for if his part nad been 
badly done, the good work of the rest would have 


gone for naught,—his brother Henry at Lucknow, 
Montgomery at Lahore, Elphinstonc in Bombay, 
Nicholson, Havelock, Outram, Colin Campbell—these 
are but the names of a few whose deeds have cow red 
them with glory. But glory was not vl i tlu-v 
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and died for. Theirs was no struggle for 
e. Not a man of them but would have been 
content to have it simply recorded of him, as it was 
indeed of one of them. Sir Henry Lawrence, at his 
own request, “ He tried to do his duty.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE SEPOY MUTINY—CAUSES 

The story of the sepoy rebellion, with all its harrowing 
details, and all its thrilling records of British heroism, 
has been often and eloquently told. Of the causes 
which led to it, as well as of the precise character of 
the outbreak itself, it is hard, even now, to speak 
with certainty. There are several points in connec¬ 
tion with it which must ever remain mysteries. That 
it was the premature explosion of a mine there can 
be little doubt, but of the real nature and extent of 
the operation, of the instruments employed, and of 
the period over which the work spread, we are even 
now, in the light of subsequent events and testimony, 
very much in the dark. 

There were, however, some, whose opinions deliber¬ 
ately expressed should have carried weight, men who 
had an inkling of what was going on, and of what 
might sooner or later be expected to happen. They 
seemed to hear the sound of the miners' tools, and 
uttered timely words of warning. But the majority 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and therefore concluded 
that all was well. Amongst the few who did see and 
hear, was Sir Charles Napier, who, years before, .ad 
asserted that the Bengal sepoy, if not indeed ripe 
for revolt, was at any rate not to be trusted. 
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the other hand, officers in command of re 
nts, and the military authorities generally, refused 
to question the fidelity of the sepoy. Had he not eaten 
the Company’s salt, and on a hundred hard-fought 
fields rendered the Company unwavering service ? 
Was he not heart and soul devoted to his regiment, 
both for its own sake, and because he served in it 
shoulder to shoulder with many, his nearest kith and 
Idn ? Surely his every interest was bound up in 
the Company’s raj. Why, then, should he prove 
false ? 

It is strange how men in the days immediately 
preceding the outbreak clung to a fatal belief in the 
loyalty of the native troops, clung to it in spite of an 
accumulation of instances, amounting to a very 
mountain of proof that something serious was im¬ 
pending. Insolence, insubordination, sullen murmur- 
ings, and open complaints, grew alarmingly frequent. 
Incendiary fires broke out mysteriously in canton¬ 
ments far distant from each other. Strange stories 
were afloat concerning the rapid passage from village 
to village of certain small unleavened cakes called 
chupattis. Whence they came, what their significa¬ 
tion, no man knew. But many were possessed by 
an uncomfortable sense that they portended mis¬ 
chief. No one in authority, however, seems,to have 
summed up these and similar tokens. Had this 
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been done, the total would surely have alarmed 
e\ on the most incredulous. At any rate, so it appears 
* o us, who arc in a position to be wise after the event. 
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ter all it is not perhaps a matter of grea 
prise that those on the spot at the very time when 
these tilings occurred failed to interpret them aright. 
Accidents, mysteries, and curious coincidences do 
constantly take place, and are viewed, as such, far 
more naturally, than as signs of an approaching sub¬ 
version of the existing order of affairs. And thus it 
happened that the mutinous spirit, the incendiary 
fires, the mysterious chupattis and similar manifesta¬ 
tions were not looked upon with the serious regard 
that we, viewing them in connection with what fol¬ 
lowed, must perforce attribute to them. We 
know now that they were symptoms of deep import. 
Those under whose eyes they occurred, failed to read 
them as such. 

So far back as 1852 a glaring instance of the mutin¬ 
ous spirit of the native soldiery had manifested itself. 
A Bengal regiment had successfully defied even the 
Governor-General himself. At the outbreak of the 
Burmese war in that year Lord Dalhousie had 
ordered it to proceed across the sea to Pegu. Although 
it had been enlisted for service in India only, it was 
thought that no opposition would be made to a short 
term of foreign service. But the men respect fully 
though firmlv dung to the terms of their engagement, 
and refused to embaik. Their claim was allowed and 
the order rescinded. This same regiment, be it 


remembered, had done good service on the foreign soil 
of Afghanistan only a few years previously, but in 
the meantime the mind of the upahi had undergone 
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ge, and this change was now manifesting its^ 
sf£ fashion that might well give rise to serious mis¬ 
givings as to his loyalty. And yet, a few years later, 
when Lord Dalliousie was leaving India, he recorded 
his opinion that the condition of the native army 
was in every respect highly satisfactory. The course 
of events was soon to prove how little foundation there 
existed for so cheering a view. 

For the actual causes of the Indian Mutiny we 
must first refer to Dalhousie’s annexation policy, more 


especially as applied to the cases of Oudh, Satdra, 
Nagpur and Jhansi. Sind and the Punjab had been 
annexed by force of arms. In a country, where, 
throughout the ages, might had been universally 
recognized as right, annexation following upon con¬ 
quest was a perfectly intelligible order of procedure 
and one in which every native of India would readily 
acquiesce. But what had happened in the case of 
these other States was something entirely different. 
Here conquest had not preceded annexation. They 
had not forfeited their independence as a punishment 
for rebellion. They had not succumbed to the 
fortune of war. From the point of view of the native 
mind, they had been absorbed into English rule, 
and had become a part of English territory, because 
the English, in their lust of dominion, had ruthlessly 
trampled upon the sacred law of succession—a law 
winch in its essence was even more religious than 
social or political—in order that they might compel 
tie: people to embrace the Christian religion. 
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rding to the Hindu faith, it is absolute! 
r cessary to a man's full salvation that he should 
leave behind a son and heir. It is a son alone who 
can here on earth perform certain religious rites 
and ceremonies indispensable to the well-being of 
the father upon his entrance upon a new stage of 
existence. In default, therefore, of heirs of his 
body begotten, a Hindu father is bound to adopt a 
son, who, by act of adoption, becomes a son indeed, 
as fully qualified as his own son would be, to discharge 
the religious duties referred to, and, by unquestioned 
and immemorial right, to inherit his adoptive father’s 
personal property. In the case of territorial rulers, 
such a son also succeeds to his father's dominions, 
always, however, where the State is a subordinate 
one, subject to the consent of the paramount power. 
Without this consent, the adoption is politically 
invalid. 

From every point of view, then, the right of adop¬ 



tion was a right very dear to the Hindi! mind, and 
one that could not lightly be ignored in questions of 
territorial succession. It has been charged against 
Lord Dalhousie that he did ignore it, that in his eager¬ 
ness to carry out his policy of annexation, he trampled 


underfoot one of the most cherished of Hindi! institu¬ 
tions, and that in so doing, he became responsible 
for the mutiny that followed. Such a charge has no 
foundation in truth. For annexation, siinpl3 r with 
the object of extending British territory in India, 
Lord Dalhousie had little liking. But, to us-- his 
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'ords, he could not “ conceive it possible 
one to dispute the policy of taking advantage 
of every just opportunity which presents itself for 
consolidating the territories that already belong to us, 
by taking possession of States that may lapse in the 
midst of them ; for thus getting rid of those petty 
intervening principalities which may be made a means 
of annoyance, but which can never, I venture to think, 
be a source of strength.” 

As regards the annexation of such States as Sdtara, 
N&gpur, and Jhansi, the succession to which had 
lapsed through failure of direct heirs, Lord Dalhousie 
did not inaugurate a policy. He simply enforced a 
principle which had been again and again clearly laid 
down both by his predecessors and also by the 
authorities of the East India Company in England. 
That principle was that political succession in the 
case of an adopted son was altogether invalid apart 
from the consent of the Paramount Power. It had 
already been acted upon in more than one instance 
before the arrival of Lord Dalhousie. It will thus 
be clearly seen that he was in no sense the author 
of the " Doctrine of Lapse,” as it has been called. 
Whether his strict and repeated application of it was 
’.vise or not, is another question. 


The policy of annexation was solely a political 
movement, but the natives of India saw in it much 
jTloi' 1 han this. In their eyes it was the precursor of 
•heir forcible conversion to Christianity. They had 
h f en made British subjects in order that they might 
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tore easily be made Christians; and as th 
been no choice left them in the one case, so also 
they were to be left without choice in the other. 
Annexation in itself was unpopular, but when to 
annexation was added the prospect of the loss of 
religion and caste, their position, as they viewed it, 
was desperate indeed. That a fatal blow was about 
to be struck at both these cherished institutions soon 
became common talk amongst the sepaliis through¬ 
out Bengal, and the belief that it would be struck 
almost immediately was strengthened by the fact that 
certain trifling changes had recently been introduced 
into the army regulations. In the inflamed state of 
the military mind, every mole-hill was magnified into 
a mountain, and all things pointed to the same con¬ 
clusion. The outcome of these groundless fears was 
a wide-spread military conspiracy to put an end to 
the hated rule of the English. 

The time seemed favourable. The Crimean war 
had recently terminated, and England had come out 
of it with a damaged reputation. The stories of her 
reverses and disasters, greatly exaggerated, and not 
improbably derived from Russian sources, became 
the theme of conversation in every cantonment and 
bazaar throughout the land. Bazaar gossip, which, 
in India, stands for the expression of public opinion, 
soon had it that the decline of the British raj had set 
in. Then igain war had broken out in Persia, and 
five thousand British soldiers had been drafted 
from India for service there. There was war, too, 
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China. England’s extremity was to be India’s 
opportunity. In Northern India alone there were no 
less than one hundred and twenty thousand native 
soldiers, the English troops numbering little more 
than one-fifth of these. 

Early in 1857, the Enfield rifle was about to be 
introduced into the native army. Part of the loading 
process consisted in biting off the greased end of the 
cartridge. The rumour was started, and once started, 
it spread like wildfire, that the grease was a mixture 
of cow’s fat and lard. It was a lie, of course, but 
a lie so cunningly framed that it at once aroused the 
fury both of the Muhammadan and Hindu. To the 
latter the cow is sacred, to the former swine are an 
abomination. Every effort was put forth to calm the 
intense agitation produced by this well-timed lie. 
The use of the offending cartridges was discontinued. 
The Governor-General issued a proclamation assuring 
the sepAhis that no offence either against their caste 
or their nJigion had been contemplatedorperpetrated. 
Bu I matters had gone too far. The spirit of rebellion 
ha d taken too deep a hold to be quelled by a mere 
proclamation. This spirit soon broke out in open 
mutiny. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE OUTBREAK OF THE MUTINY 

It was at Barrackpur, a large military cantonment 
on the banks of the Hugli, a few miles only from 
Calcutta, that the mutinous spirit first clearly mani¬ 
fested itself. The year 1857 was not many days 
old when General Hearsey reported that the sep&his 
belonging to the regiments stationed there—four 
in number—were evil affected towards the English. 
A few days previously, the story of the greased car¬ 
tridges and their alleged purpose had originated at 
Damdamah, a rifle depot, only eight miles distant. 
A man of low caste, employed in the magazine, l ad 
asked a Brahman s6p&hi for a drink of water. 
It was an extraordinary request. The Brahman, as 
a matter of course, indignantly refused to defile his 
lotah. Whereupon he was told that caste would soon 
be a thing of the past, that cartridges smeared with 
beef-fat and lard were being manufactured in the 
depot, and that in a very short time they would be 
issued for general use to all the sepahis. I he story 
was not long in spreading. It soon reached the 
lines at Barrackpur. It was told and retold in the 
bazaars. The English had it length declared them¬ 
selves. Their purposes were no longer doubtful. 
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e native soldier was to be deprived of hi 
and his religion in order that he might be compelled 
to become a Christian. The situation was intolerable, 
and the agitation born of it was not for long allowed 
to slumber. 

Sullen insubordination by day, secret meetings 
by night, incendiary fires and clandestine correspond¬ 
ence soon testified to the furious rage that con¬ 
sumed the minds of the sepahis. But the smoulder¬ 
ing fire did not burst into flames at Barrackpur. 
The first overt act of mutiny occurred at Berhanpur, 
a hundred miles to the north of it. Here was 
stationed the 19th Regiment of Native Infantry. 
In the last days of February, the conduct of the men 
became so openly mutinous that its continued 
existence was seen to be an impossibility. Un¬ 
reasoning panics amongst themselves, and, to a 
certain extent, bad judgment on the part of their 
officers in meeting it, drove the men to open mutiny. 
Repentance, and promises of good conduct in the 
future, immediately followed. But it was too late. 
After a month’s delay, the regiment was marched to 
Barrackpur and there, face to face with English 
soldiers and English guns, it was formally disbanded. 
But though disgraced, the men were not degraded. 
It was to Lord Canning’s kind heart they owed 
it that they wer not stripped of their uniforms, 
and were moreover provided with the means of re¬ 
turning to their homes, whither they took back 
with them the memory of kind words spoken by 
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Hearsey, who had discharged his sad duty 


luore in sorrow than in anger. 

In the meantime the story of the greased cart¬ 
ridges continued to spread, till before long there 
was not a cantonment in North India where it was 
not the subject of fierce discussion. And every¬ 
where in the minds of the native soldiers it aroused 
deep feelings of fear and distrust. From Barrackpur 
as a starting-point, it followed the course of the river, 
until at length it reached Delhi. Thence it speedily 
traversed the few intervening miles to the great 
military station of Mirath. Here was stationed 
a large force, both native and European, and here it 
was that the first blow in the terrible conflict was 
about to be struck. 

One of the native regiments stationed at Mirath 
was the 3rd Bengal Cavalry. Some time in April, 
a number of the troopers—eighty-five, all told— 
had refused to use the cartridges served out to them, 
in spite of the most solemn assurances, in spite indeed 
of convincing proof, that they contained nothing 
offensive either to Muhammadan or Hindu. These 
men were duly tried by a general court-martial, 
consisting of filteen native officers. Of course, no 
defence was possible. The mutinous act could not 
be justified, nor could any satisfactory explanation 
of it be elicited. One point only was made clear 
enough to throw some little light on the motive of 
the crime. Every effort had been made to convince 
the men that the cartridges were perfectly inoffensive, 
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t indeed, down to the smallest detail, they were 
precisely the same as had been issued and used for 
years past. Sad to tell, these efforts produced the 
very opposite effect to that desired for them. Why 
these pains to assure us all is right, they argued, 
if there is not some hidden design beneath ? And 
so the suspicion of a foul purpose had led them on to 
mutiny. They were found guilty and sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment with hard labour. In 
the presence of their comrades, their uniforms were 
stripped from their backs, and they were marched 
off the parade ground fettered with prison chains. 
Even then, so little fear of anything like a general 
outbreak existed in the minds of the military authori¬ 
ties that they were placed under the charge of a purely 
native guard—a piece of “ inconceivable folly," as 
Lord Canning subsequently termed it. 

This was on the 9th of May. The next day was 
Sunday. Separated as they were from the Native 
Lines by a considerable distance, the Europeans 
of Mirath knew little or nothing of the unwonted 
movement that was on foot that day amongst the 
native troops. There were some who had their 
suspicions, others who had received hints. But 


on the whole the day passed very much as usual, and 
at sundown the church bell rang for evening service*. 
It had not ceased when the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry mounted in hot haste, and galloped to the 
rescue of their imprisoned comrades. Arrived a t the 
gaol, they found willing co-operators in the native 
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The iron bars of the cells were wrenched out 
and the eightv-five—prisoners of a day—were set 
free to return to their lines, mounted behind their 
deliverers. Then the infantry regiments broke out, 
and now the whole native force of Mirath was in 
open revolt. During that brief Indian twilight, and 
far on into the hours of darkness, they madly pur¬ 
sued their vengeful purpose. They burnt, they 
plundered, they massacred. Every European, with¬ 
out regard to age or sex, that came in their way 
was ruthlessly slaughtered, the dregs of the popula¬ 
tion eagerly following in the wake of the soldiery. 
The darkness of the picture is, however, relieved by 
instances, not rare, happily, of fidelity on the part of 
native servants towards their employers, and of 
loyalty on the part of individual sepahis towards 
those officers whom they respected and loved. Nor 
were such instances rare throughout the whole course 
of the mutiny. 

But what, in the meantime, had the European 
troops been doing on that awful Sabbath evening ? 
There were stationed at Mirath at this time a rcgi- 
ment of Carabineers, a rifle regiment, and a force of 
artillery. Surely the shedding of English blood, the 
plundering and burning of English property, the 
overturning of English rule did not proceed un¬ 
checked and unavenged with a force like this on the 
spot ? Unhappily it did. The authorities seem 
completely to have lost their heads. The blow was 
so terrific, so sudden, that it completely stunned 
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The Carabineers, it is true, were ordered 
after considerable delay were sent off in a mani¬ 
festly wrong direction, and when at length, after 
still further delay, the rifle regiment and the artillery 
arrived on the parade ground, not a sepdhi was to be 
seen. General Hewitt, who commanded the divi¬ 
sion, was now advised to lead his force to the Euro¬ 
pean quarter. This he did, but found no rebels. 
Their work of carnage was complete and they had 
fled. The English force camped on the parade 
ground for the rest of the night, and so gave the 
mutineers a start of several hours, with never a 
thought of pursuit. 

By morning light, they were well on their way to 
Delhi, judging from what they had hitherto known 
of English tactics, they doubtless frequently looked 
backwards in expectation of pursuit. But pursuit 
there was none. While they were marching, the 
English were sleeping, nor when morning came did 
General Hewitt even then think it worth while 
to follow them up, notwithstanding the fact that 
t)elhi, wholly undefended by European troops, was 
included in his military command. The opportunity 
was lost, with what fatal results will soon be seen, 
and so the mutineers reached Delhi. Forcing them¬ 
selves into the presence of the old king, they pro¬ 
claimed the revival of the Mogul empire, and swore 
the downfall of the English raj. To prove their 
sin htv, they slaughtered several English men and 
English women, within the precincts of the palace 
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ost under the eyes of the king himself. Thi| 
olio wed by the massacre of every European 
they could lay hands on outside the j>alace walls. 
In and around Delhi was quartered a large body of 
native troops. These, already seriously disaffected, 
needed no persuasion to induce them to join the 
ranks of the Mirath mutineers. Thus the three 
mutinied regiments at once swelled into an army, 
and to that army the mighty city of Delhi fell an 
easy possession. The rebels had now a cause, a king, 
and a capital, and the sepfihi war had begun in grim 
earnest. 

The first thrilling instance of British valour in 
connection with that war must here be told. An 
immense quantity of ammunition of all kinds was 
stored in the British arsenal. Situated as it was 
in the very heart of the city there could exist no doubt 
that it would speedily be attacked. Lieutenant 
Willoughby, together with the small band of officers 
and men under him, foresaw this, and at once re¬ 
solved that, at whatever cost, the British arms and 
British powder confided to their charge should never 
feed the flame of the rebellion. With them, to re¬ 
solve was to act. The gates were closed, and the 
place speedily rendered as defensible as was possible 
with the means at their disposal. Then the brave 
little band devoted themselves to the task of holding 
it against all comers. They knew their weakness 
and prepared for the worse. They laid a train of 
powder hom the magazine to a spot some little 
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;ance off. It was not for long that they 
cible to hold out against their fierce assailants, madly 
eager to possess themselves of the precious ammuni¬ 
tion. In their extremity they made their way out 
of a sally-port, but at the very moment when the 
sepdhis, having scaled the walls, were congratulating 
each other on their success, the train was fired and 
the coveted spoil wrought fearful havoc amongst the 
spoilers. Hundreds of the assailants were blown 
to atoms. Of the gallant defenders more than half 
perished. Lieutenant Willoughby and the other 
two commissioned officers associated with him 
escaped. 

The news that the native troops at Mirath and 
Delhi had risen in revolt, and had proclaimed the 
restoration of the Mogul empire, burst upon India 
with a shock that for the moment, completely para¬ 
lysed men's minds. What had happened at Mirath 
on the iotli and nth of May was known throughout 
India in forty-eight hours after its occurrence. 
Then followed the tidings of the seizure of Delhi. 
The immediate result was to throw all Bengal into 
a state of panic. The portents of the preceding 
months were now no longer mysteries. Events, 
which filled the mind of every Englishman with 
unspeakable horror, had given them an interpreta¬ 
tion which could not be gainsaid. And this was 
only the beginning of sorrows. Who could say 
what the end would be? 

Happily, the coolest head in all India at that 
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t was the head upon which rested the awfr 
feasibility of saving her in the most terrible crisis 
that had ever occurred since Englishmen first set foot 
on her soil. Canning shrank from no responsibility, 
he overlooked no opportunity. The time soon came, 
indeed, when his very virtues brought down upon him 
the censure, if not the contempt, of men, equally 
humane indeed with himself, 'but whose qualities of 
head, in that hour of fierce trial, did but scant justice 
to their real goodness of heart. He was mockingly 
called “ Clemency ” Canning, because he maintained 
throughout a temper of unruffled composure, and 
firmly declined to sanction schemes of vengeance and 
modes of punishment, urged upon him by men who 
in their calmer moments would have been the very 
first to deprecate them. Never for one moment 
did he cease to remember that he' represented in 
India the cause of Christian civilisation. The 
measure of retribution inflicted by the English 
throughout the war n6 doubt fell far short of the 
measure of the atrocities perpetrated by the muti¬ 
neers. And we may well glory that it was sq. An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth was neither 
England’s purpose nor Canning’s principle. Had 
the Governor-General proceeded to the lengths urged 
upon him in those days of panic and perplexity, we 
should now be blushing at the memory of his bar¬ 
barism , instead of honouring him as we do, and as lie 
will be honoured for all time, for liis well-judged 
niudera tiom 
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r/ ,y -'hat he grasped the situation, if not to tlm 
*' ; 'at any rate as fully as any living man, under the 
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conditions, could be expected to do, is clearly shown 
by the measures he adopted without loss of a day. 
He had but four or five English regiments at his 
command between Calcutta and Mirath—a mere 
drop in the ocean when set against the vast extent of 
country to be secured, and the teeming multitudes of 
rebels to be held in check. He saw that there was 
great and terrible work to be done and that the 
workers were all too few. 

The war in Persia was ended, and the troops were 
now on their way back to Bombay. Canning tele¬ 
graphed to Bombay for these. There was a British 
force on its way to China. This he diverted and 
brought to Calcutta. He ordered up two regiments 
from Madras. Another English regiment was sta¬ 
tioned in Burma. For that a special steamer was 
despatched. And at the same time the Governor 
of Ceylon w’as urged by a special messenger from the 
Governor-General to send up to Calcutta every soldier 
he could spare. In the meantime every facility for 
the conveyance of troops by road or river was taken 
advantage of, and detachments were being sent up 
country with all haste. Delhi must be retaken 
without delay. 


While Lord Canning thus bravely faced the crisis, 
hindered rather than helped by his advisers in Cal¬ 
cutta, the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, 
General Anson, was settled for the hot wcathe >, more 
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thousand miles away, at the hill station 
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imla. Here his enjoyment of the cool climate was 
cut short by the tidings of the outbreak at Mirath 
and the seizure of Delhi. The news reached him on 
the same day as it reached Canning in Calcutta. 
Not a moment did he lose. He too saw at once that 
Delhi must be recaptured at all risks. He saw, too, 
what Canning in Calcutta and John Lawrence in the 
Punjab did not see, that this was no easy matter. 
The former confidently imagined that it was a task 
presenting no difficulty, the latter that the city 
“ would open its gates on the approach of our troops/' 
Anson maintained his opinion, but gave in to pressure. 


With an altogether insufficient force, he prepared 
to march on Delhi. On his way thither he was 
attacked by cholera and in a few hours breathed his 
last. He was succeeded in the chief command by Sir 
Henry Barnard. 

Bat, in the meantime, what about the Punjab ? 
A few days had sufficed to transform Cawnpur, Agra, 
and Lucknow into centres of rebellion. This was only 
what every one expected. Lucknow was the capital 
of Oudh, and Oudh to a man was bitterly opposed 
to English rule. Cawnpur was cut off from Oudh 
only by the waters of the Ganges. Agra, furtliei 
north, was an important station, the possession of 
which by the rebels would give fret communication 
with two of the largest native States of India. As 
regards these three great military stations, lying 
between Delhi and Calcutta, no hope vas possible. 
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y must go with the rest. But the case 
unjab was by no means so certain. Here, at.least, 
there was room for hope, and thither all eyes were 
turned. It was strongly garrisoned by a large force 
composed of English, Sikhs, and sepahis. British 
interests were guarded by the proved ability, the 
intense devotion, and the big mind of John Lawrence. 
In him the cause of British rule possessed a servant 
whose grasp of the situation was national not local. 
He risked a province and saved an empire. Had 
the tide of mutiny overflowed into the Punjab, 
where would it have stopped ? Stem it there, and 
its limits, wide though they still were, could be 


approximately defined. During the first days of the 
revolt the temper of the people was uncertain. 
Which way they would go, no one could tell. But 
every one concerned felt morally certain that the 
continued loyalty of the Sikhs hung upon the re¬ 
capture of Delhi. No one saw this more clearly than 
Lawrence himself. He saw, too, the dangers of hesi¬ 
tation and delay. A blow must be struck at Delhi 


at once, and to tfiis end he bent all his energies. 

Lahore had received the news of the outbreak at 
Mirath on the day following its occurrence. Sir 
John Lawrence was absent, too far away to be 
communicated with, but Robert Montgomery, the 
Judicial Commissioner, w^s on the spot. Something 
had to be done and done at once, for the Mirath story 
had been followed in the course of a few hours by the 
tidings of the seizure of Dcilii. The authorities, civil 
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itary, took counsel together, and resolved 
pufTt out of the'power of the Lahore s6p&his to rev olt. 
It was a ball-night, and while the officials deliberated 
the dance went merrily on. A general parade was 
ordered for the following morning. In due course 
the whole body of troops mustered on the parade 
ground. There were present under arms about four 
thousand s£pdhis and less than one-third of that 
number of British soldiers. Orders were given and 
obeyed as usual. Movements were gone through 
precisely as they had been scores of times before. 
There was nothing to mark anything extraordinary. 




till the summons to halt brought the four columns of 
native troops to a standstill immediately in front of 
the British artillery. The guns were loaded with 
grapi-, the gunners standing in the real with their 
port-fires lighted. To the rear, again, of the artillery 
stood a Queen’s regiment, every rifle loaded. Then 
followed a moment of suspense till the next order 
was given. When it came, it was addressed to the 
sdp&his alone. It was " Pile arms,” delivered at the 
cannon’s mouth with the alternative of instant death. 
From this there was no appeal. 1 he piled arms were 
carted away and the parade dismissed. Similar 
movements were carried out at Multan and Peshdw ar, 


and thus the Punjab was saved. Saved, that is, 
so far as the sepabi regiments were concerned. As 
regards the Sikh troops themselves, of whom there 
existed a large body only recently enlisted in the 
Company’s service, it may be said that theii loyalty 
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secured by the confidence we reposed in tt 
d by our own prompt and vigorous action, which 
proved to them that we had confidence in ourselves. 
The Punjab thus became our staunch ally in the hour 
of need. It proved invaluable as a base of operations 
against Delhi. More than that, it sent forth regi¬ 
ment after regiment of valiant soldiers to do battle 
in our cause, and to fight shoulder to shoulder with 
their recent foes. In the end, Delhi was retaken from 
the Punjab. Not a soldier, not a gun, came from the 
Calcutta side. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE SIEGE OF DELHI 


It has been said, that in the very early days of the 
mutiny, General Anson, the Commander-in-CliicL 
yielded to pressure both from Lord Canning and Sir 
John Lawrence, and with the altogether inadequate 
force at his disposal, prepared to march on Delhi. 
He himself saw clearly enough the enormous diffi¬ 
culties that lay in the way, but not for one moment 
did he slacken his efforts to grapple with them. 
He did great things in a few days, and before the 
end of May had despatched a considerable body of 
troops to the front. He himself readied Karn&l only 
to die a victim to cholera. On his death-bed he be¬ 
queathed the command to Sir Henry Barnard 
with these words: “ Barnard, I leave you the 

command. You will say how anxious I have been to 
do my duty. I cannot recover. May success attend 
you. God bless you. Good-bye.” Barnard imme¬ 
diately assumed supreme command. The very day 
following Anson's death, he set out from Karn&l. 
and ten days later, on the 6th of June, found himsdt 
at Alipur, onl> one march distant from Delni. Here, 
on the following day, he was joined by the Mirath 
Brigade under Gen* ial Archdale Wilson. Alter a 
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■ole fortnight's strange inaction—so strange and 
inexplicable that the rumour had gone forth that 
this fine body of British troops had been exterminated, 
the brigade had fought its way through a large 
force of mutinied sepoys, and now marched into 
Alipur eager to share in the work of retribution. 
The advancing army, thus strengthened, continued its 
march without the loss of a single day. The advance 
was hotly disputed by the enemy, who had sallied 
forth in great numbers to check it, but all to no 
purpose. Strength of numbers proved of no avail 
against the tactics of Barnard and the consuming 
desire of revenge which animated every English 
soldier. After severe fighting Barnard drove the 
mutineers back into the city, and secured for himself 
the best possible base of operations on the “ Ridge ” 
overlooking the city. This was on the eighth of June. 

The mutiny was thus scarcely a month old when 
its newly proclaimed capital was threatened by a 
British force, small indeed, as counted by mere num¬ 
bers, but strong in its determination to retake the 
city/ and large enough to convince the rebels they 
would not be suffered to hold unopposed what had 
so easily fallen into their hands. 

A terrible task faced the besiegers. Here was a 
city, seven miles in circumference, including a long 
stretch of nine lilable river-front. On the land¬ 


ward side it was defended by a lofty stone wall twenty- 
four feet in height, taking the form of a rough curve 
hose ends rested on the river-bank. Several v eil- 
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ted bastions and numerous gates were si 
at irregular intervals throughout its entire 
length. English money and English skill had been 
freely expended in improving and strengthening 
these defences. The city was manned by hosts of 
native trained soldiers, well found with heavy guns 
and abundant ammunition. A strongly defended 
bridge over the Jumna afforded easy communication 
with the surrounding country. It thus possessed 
the means of procuring constant * supplies of food, 
while, as regards reinforcements, each regiment, as 
it mutinied, no matter where, turned its steps in the 
direction of Delhi. To starve it into surrender was 
clearly impossible. To denude its walls of defenders 
was equally out of the question. 

A city so fortified and so defended might well 
defy the meagre force that now lay encamped behind 
the Ridge. That force indeed was miserably inade¬ 
quate to the work demanded of it. Every condition 
was in favour of the besieged, while the assailants, 
supported only by their determination to conquer, 
maintained the struggle for three weary months 
under every conceivable disadvantage. They them¬ 
selves were the besieged, rather than the besiegers. 
The enemy, issuing forth in large numbers, made 



frequent and well-directed attacks upon the British 
position. They were beaten back, it is true, with 
severe losses, both of men and material. But the 
English had their losses, too, losses they could ill 
afford. And as the days dragged on, the end seemed 
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far off as ever. A foolish project for the capt 
f the city by a coup dc main on the 13th of June, 
happily fell through. Later on there was some talk 
of raising the siege. Fortunately nothing came of 
it, but still the situation was intolerable. In addition 
to those who fell on the field, hundreds died from 
disease and exposure. The siege guns were too light 
to be of much use. The ammunition for them was 
so scarce that the gunners were driven to use the very 
shots fired at them by the enemy. Barnard, like his 
friend and predecessor Anson, fell a victim to cholera 
early in July, and was succeeded in the chief command 
by General Reed. His health, too, completely broke 
down, and after a few days, he made over his duties 
to General Archdale Wilson. Wilson had been in 
command of the Mirath brigade on that awful Sab¬ 
bath evening in the previous May, and had shared 
with General Hewitt, the Divisional Officer, the blame 
attaching to the fatal inaction manifested on that 
occasion. What he was at Mirath, he proved himself 
before Delhi. 

Meanwhile, away in the Punjab, John Lawrence 
was watching the progress of events with intense 
anxiety. Delhi had not, as he had anticipated, 
opened its gates to the besieging force. On the 
contrary, it had not only maintained a stubborn 
defence, but had shown great activity in offensive 
movements. True enough, we had, again and again, 
successfully repulsed their attacks upon our position, 
but such successes could hardly be counted as vie- 
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/They entailed severe loss, and brought us no 
the end. After a month’s hard fighting, the 
recapture of Delhi seemed as far off as ever. And as 
if to add to the depressing effect of these fruitless 
successes, it seemed to all concerned that time could 
only serve to increase the resisting power of the enemy. 
In the meantime, the fate of the Punjab, nay, of all 
India, hung in the balance. Delay threatened ruin. 
What was to be done ? One thing and one only. 
Every available man must bo sent forward without 
delay to strengthen the hands of the besiegers. From 
the very outset, this is precisely what Lawrence did, 
and continued to do up to the last moment before 
the final blow was struck. 

Hardly had the English taken up their position in 
front of Delhi when there arrived on the scene a Pun¬ 
jab frontier regiment, the Corps ol Guides, composed 
partly of cavalry and partly of infantry. The men 
were of the Afghan and Persian race, and had already 
gained for themselves a great name throughout India. 
This famous regiment, under Colonel Daly, made a 
splendid march of five hundred and eighty miles in 
twenty-two days, and was heartily welcomed by the 
Delhi Field Force, as the first contribution of the 
Punjab to the great work of reconquering the Em¬ 
pire city. Thenceforward, for two months, I unjab 
troops poured into the camp, till at length eight 
thousand troops were encamped behind the Ridge, 
and the original number had been more than doubled. 
In the middle of August, the largest and nearly the 
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reinforcement, consisting of the Punjab Mo 
ilumn, under General John Nicholson, one of Law¬ 
rence’s most trusted lieutenants, marched into camp 
amidst great rejoicings. Nicholson brought with him 
a reputation and a personal influence, that seemed 
to put new life into the besiegers. A man of his 
stamp, was, in truth, sorely needed at this juncture. 
Both officers were growing weary of inaction. Twice 
had it been resolved to take the city by assault, and 
twice had the resolution been abandoned. For weeks 
past the question had passed out of discussion. Then 
again, despair tinged every utterance of General 
Wilson. He even talked of falling back upon Kar¬ 
ri al. His subordinates on the spot, as well as Law¬ 
rence in the Punjab, strove to keep him up to the 
mark, with the result that he at length announced 
his determination that nothing would induce him 
to quit the hold he had. Now came Nicholson, 
" worth two brigades." His striking personality, 
his master mind, his brilliant record, even his dis¬ 
regard for all authority, and his autocratic bearing, 
“ as if disdaining any other than a ruling part,”— 
everything about the man tended to inspire confid¬ 
ence. His very presence in the camp raised the 
drooping energies of the entire force. A regimental 

captain in civil employ one day, a general the next_ 

for in those days seniority had to succumb to 
< xigency—he came on tin scene re-oh od to take a 
leading part and men knew it. They felt that his 
r%lt " os action, and accordingly they joyfully hailed 
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/al and that of his column—4,000 strong- 
'earnest of a better state of things. Only let 
the long expected siege train arrive—it, too, had 
to come from the Punjab—and a blow would at length 
be struck at Delhi, for weal or woe—who could tell ? 

The siege train indeed was not far off. Its move¬ 
ments were known in the city, and two brigades of 
mutineers were sent out to intercept its progress. It 
fell to Nicholson’s lot as his first piece of work before 
Delhi to cut off these brigades, and so to secure not 
only the safe passage of the siege-train, but also to 
prevent the enemy from getting to the rear of the 
British position. At Najafgarh he inflicted upon the 
rebels a crushing defeat. One of the brigades was 
utterly routed, and all its guns captured, the other 
returned to Delhi without striking a blow. The 
siege train duly arrived in camp on the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, and was closely followed bj r the last reinforce¬ 
ments from the Punjab. There was now nothing 
more to be waited for, and men devoutly thanked 
Almighty God that they had done with waiting. 
Three weary months of it were now followed by the 
exhilarating prospect of action. 

The effective force numbered nearly eleven thous¬ 
and men, three thousand three hundred of whom 
were Europeans. The siege train had brought in 
heavy guns, and all the apparatus necessary for the 
erection of br*•aching-batteries. Men and material 



being ready, there could 
valid reason for delay. 


now no longer exist any 
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7 ut still General Wilson hesitated. The P 
been drained for him. Not another man was to 
be looked for from that quarter. So he turned his 
eyes towards Calcutta, and full of doubts and fears, 
seriously contemplated a still further period of wait¬ 
ing, till such time as General Havelock’s or some other 
force could be sent to his assistance “ from below.” 
Fortunately, at this moment, he took into his con¬ 
fidence, not Nicholson, who, from whatever cause,, 
seems to have been excluded from his counsels, but 
Major Baird-Smith, the Chief Engineer of the besieg¬ 
ing force. As it happened, Baird-Smith, like Nichol¬ 
son himself, was all for action. True the besiegers 
were largely outnumbered. Equally true the risk 
was tremendous. But the risk of delay seemed to 
Baird-Smith absolutely fatal. And so, in reply to 
General Wilson’s reference to him,, his trumpet gave 
no uncertain sound.. In the strongest possible terms, 
lie urged an immediate assault. Happily his counsel 
prevailed. The General reluctantly yielded to his 
judgment and thus virtually threw upon him the 
responsibility of the venture. 

No time was lost. Three days after the arrival 
of the siege-train, General Wilson issued an order 
announcing Ins intention to assault Delhi. That very 
night the engineers commenced their work. When 
morning broke the enemy were dismayed to find a 
newly-erected battery within a few hundred yards 
of the wails. With incredible labour, with severe 
losses, but with indomitable persistency battery alter 
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y was thus erected, and soon the besiegers h 
joy of witnessing the first fruits of their heroic 
efforts. Looking forward to this movement, Sir John 
Lawrence had written to Nicholson—“ Don t assault 
till you have given the mutineers all the powder and 
shot the siege train can spare, and then go in.’ This 
piece of advice was followed out to the letter. Day 
and night, from fifty big guns and mortars, there 
crashed into those doomed walls an incessant hail of 
shot and shell. First one bastion and then another, 
was demolished, and its guns dismounted and silenced. 
Huge masses of the masonry walls came tumbling 
down in ruins at those points towards which the fire 
was directed. The enemy on their part valiantly 
replied. They brought forward fresh guns, they 
occupied new positions, they raked our batteries 
with incessant fire, and even attempted to carry one 
of them by assault. But all to no purpose. They 
could not silence our guns. The loss of life indeed 
was terrific, but British courage never once faltered. 
No sooner was one man struck down, than another 
stepped into his place. This went on for five days, 
until at length it was reported that two practicable 
breaches had been made. It was now necessary that 
these should be examined more closely. Four young 
officers of the Engineers, two for each breach, v'ere 
told off for this dangerous duty. Under cover of the 
night, they succeeded in making a close inspeclioii 
and reported favourably. It was resolved to make 



the assault on the following morning. 
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"the 2ist of September cannot here be told in.full. 
Not at a single blow, but inch by inch, street by street, 
did the mighty city fall into our hands. And every 
step was hotly disputed. From the moment when 
Lieutenant Storne with four men, each carrying a 
bag containing twenty-five pounds of powder, ad¬ 
vanced in front of one of the assaulting columns, 
and under the eyes of the bewildered enemy deposited 
and exploded their burdens at the very foot of the 
Kashmir gate, up to that supreme moment, when 
General Wilson took up his quarters in the palace of 
the Mogul Emperors, the history of the assault and 
capture of Delia is a record of British valour that 
must ever take high place in the annals of the Empire. 
And side by side with British valour must be placed 
the valour of the native soldier. The Gurkhas, the 
Sikhs, the Guides, and various other bodies of native 
troops all did their part nobly, and merit equal honours 
with their white brethren in arms. On the first day, 
four out of the five assaulting columns had made 
good their position within the walls, but this lodgment 
had been effected at the terrific cost of 66 officers 
and 1,100 men, killed and wounded. Even now, one 
shudders to think how nearly it came to pass that all 
tl'is blood" had been shed for naught. That such 
would have been the case had the force fallen back 
on the Ridge at the close of that eventful 14th of 
September, who can doubt ? And yet this is pre¬ 
cisely what General Wilson proposed to do. He 
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5 >td d his ability to hold the position he had gainqg 
the city walls. But once more Baird-Smith 
was at his elbow, and his, “ We must hold on," 
happily settled the matter. Amongst the wounded 
was Nicholson himself, who was struck down while 
leading his men through one of the narrow by-ways 
of the city. He lived on for a few days, but before 
he passed away he had the joy of learning that 
the enterprise to which he had given his life had been 
completely successful. The following days severely 
tasked both officers and men. The rebels were by 
no means cowed. They still held some of the strong¬ 
est positions in the city, positions which were one by 
one assailed and eventually captured, but with the 
greatest difficulty and at a terrible cost. The rebel 
army at length evacuated the city and thousands of 
fugitives followed in its train. 

Meanwhile the old Mogul emperor, with no mind 
of his own, and distracted by opposing counsels, had 
fled with a small body of retainers, leaving his gor¬ 
geous palace, almost a city in itself, to become the 
headquarters of the English General and his staff. 
There, in the marble Council Chambers of the Moguls, 
the Queen’s name was received with ringing cheers 
that proclaimed at once the restoration of British 
supremacy and the complete downfall of the line of 
Babar. 

Not far from Delhi stood a group of buildings 
surrounding the tomb of the famous Mogul emperor 
Hum&yun. There with his two sons, a grandson 
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band of faithful followers, the poor old 
sought refuge. The fact was soon reported, and 
Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, having obtained per¬ 
mission from General Wilson to arrest, the king, pro¬ 
ceeded to the spot. After several hours’ wavering the 
royal fugitive surrendered on the promise that his 
life should be spared. He was escorted back to Delhi 
by Hodson himself. The same day, information was 
received that the king’s two sons and grandson had 
not accompanied the rebel- army in its flight, as was 
thought, but,were in hiding in the vicinity of the 
tomb. Once more Hodson sought the General’s 
permission to go in search of them. They had been 
directly implicated in the massacre of the English in 
the previous May and so could expect no mercy. 
Accompanied by a hundred of his troopers, Hodson 
set out to capture them. They were soon discovered. 
Frantically they pleaded for a promise that their lives 
should be spared, but this was sternly refused. 
At length they surrendered unconditionally. Hodson 
escorted them towards Delhi just as he had escorted 
the old king on the previous day. The cavalcade was 
yet some distance from the city when he suddenly 
halted it, and riding up to the princes commanded 
them to strip to their undergarments. Constituting 
himself both judge and executioner, he snatched a 


carbine from the hands of one of his troopers, and 
deliberately shot them on the spot. Hudson’s action 
has been fiercely debated. On the one hand it has 
1 >: ' n severely condemned as cruel, unjustifiable, and 
unnecessary. On the. other hand it has been as 
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■ urged that it was necessary to the safety of t 
position and therefore justifiable. Hodson’s : 
own explanation of his action was that he feared they 
would be rescued by the mob. But it does not 
appear that the mob made any demonstration. In 
any case the question remains, would not British 
interests have been equally well secured if the death 
of the princes had followed the sentence of a legally 
constituted tribunal ? Such a tribunal did actually 
try the old emperor early in the following year. 
After a trial extending over forty days he was 
found guilty of treason and sentenced to trans¬ 
portation for life. He ended his days peacefully in 
Burma. 

Delhi was ours, but at a frightful cost. First and 
last, during that awful week, on the British side, no 
less than a thousand deaths were reported, while the 
number of the wounded amounted to two thousand 
eight hundred. The city itself presented a ghastly 
spectacle. No attempt had been made to cast a veil 
over the horrors of war. Piles of ruins, thousands of 
the dying and the dead, the wounded left to die, the 
dead left to rot, all bore sickening evidence to the 
havoc wrought by fire and sword. But previous 
sufferings, and present horrors, were alike forgotten 
in the moment of victory. The joy of the triumphant 
besiegers was speedily shared by their fellow-country¬ 
men at far distant centres. Delhi had fallen. The 
Punjab was saved. India was saved. The worst 
was over. Delhi had fallen, and in its fall the b.. k~ 
bom* of the mutiny was broken. 
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ree clays after the capture of the city, a coli 
sisting of nearly 3,000 men under Colonel Great- 
head was sent forth to clear the country between 
Delhi and Agra. Agra at this period was in sore need 
of help. It was a place of very high importance, 
especially in regard to .its position, for it stood in 
close proximity to two large and powerful native 
States, Gwalior and Rajputana. In the early days 
of the mutiny, the authorities had failed to realise the 
gravity of the situation. As in so many other cases, 
they could not bring themselves to believe that they 
had entered upon perilous times. Later on indeed, 
after repeated outbreaks had occurred in thesurround- 
ing districts, the Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Colvin, 
disarmed the two native regiments and raised a volun¬ 
teer force of Europeans. But by this time Agra was 
virtually isolated. A sea of mutiny surged around 
it on all sides. The Gwalior contingent, too, broke 
into rebellion. The Lieutenant-Governor at length 
abandoned the cantonments, and retired within the 
forts. Then came the news that a large body of 
rebels had taken up a position a few miles distant. 
Brigade r Polwhele, with as large a force as could be 
spared, issued from the fort, advanced against them, 
and was badly beaten. He retreated with difficulty 
and regained the fort, in which for the next three 
months the garrison passed a weary period of inac¬ 
tivity and waiting. And now Agra was threatened 
once more by a strong rebel force, which included not 
a few of the Delhi fugitives. Urgent entreaties for 
immediate help brought Greathead with all possible 
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to the rescue. “ Where was the enemy 
5 first question. “ Ten miles off on the other 
side of the river/' was the reply given in no uncertain 
terms. The truth was, that they were at that very 
moment within the limits of the cantonment, hidden 
from view in the growing crops, and within a few 
hundred yards of the newly arrived column. The 
soldiers, in complete ignorance of this fact', were 
leisurely refreshing themselves after their long march, 
when they were suddenly attacked. The rebel 
cavalry charged in amongst them and for a few mo¬ 
ments Greathead's force stood in dire peril. But 
only for a few moments. The British cavalry 
formed up with marvellous rapidity, and drove the 
rebels back in disorder. A few moments more and 
every man was in his place. It was a splendid instance 
of the efficacy of military organization, sharpened in 
this case by recent experience. The attacking force 
speedily became a rabble, fleeing for dear life, hotly 
pursued by those w r hom they had surrounded and 
surprised. The enemy's loss was tremendous both 
in men and material. The victory was complete, and 
resulted not only in the saving of Agra, but in the 
establishment of law' and order in the disturbed 
districts around. 

This same column, under a new commander, Hope 
Grant, now pushed on to Cawnpur, where' it was 
largelj r increased, and was thence sent across the 
Ganges into Oudh to swell the force which under 
Sir Colin Campbell was to ( in the rescue of the 
Lucknow garrison. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

LUCKNOW 

While the siege of Delhi had been dragging wearily 
on, appalling records of mutiny and massacre on the 
part of the native troops of the north-west were 
accumulating on all hands. And, as opposed to 
these on the English side, were numerous and 
thrilling instances of valour incredible, of untold 
sufferings heroically borne, of signal triumphs nobly 
won against fearful odds, all pointing to the invincible 
determination to uphold the honour of the English 
flag. Never indeed was she better served, never had 
she greater cause to be proud of her sons and 
daughters, than during this period of awful strife. 
And nowhere was tliis determination more persist¬ 
ently and successfully manifested than in the defence 
and relief of Lucknow. Oudh was, so to speak, the 
very core of the mutiny, and Lucknow was its capital. 
As has been told, the province had recently been 
annexed, and was now British territory. Annexa¬ 
tion in itself was unpopular enough. It bred sus¬ 
picion and distrust. The methods employed to give 
it practical effect had changed suspicion into cer¬ 
tainty, and distrust into active hostility. Not Luck- 
nuw only, but all Oudh eventually rose in rebellion 
222 
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w _ _ the English. In the course of a few days 

_ ards the end of May and the beginning of June, 

every military station and outpost in. the province 
garrisoned by native troops threw off its allegiance 
to British rule, and cast in its lot with the rebels. 
Later on the people generally did the same. 

In March, 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence had assumed 
office as Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Ever since the 
annexation things had been going badly. Sii Henry 
was called in to set them right. No better man 
could have been chosen for the task, and, as matteis 
turned out, no one better fitted to grapple with 
the terrible crisis then actually impending, but still 
unforeseen. It was given to Lawrence speedily to 
realise that a weightier task lay before him than that 
of merely quelling local discontent born of the 
oppressive methods of annexation, and the unseemly 
wrangles of his predecessors in authority. This he 
could face with every prospect of success. But 
could he quench the glowing sparks of suspicion and 
distrust, of caste prejudices threatened, of religion 
menaced, which the story of the greased caitridges, 
as it travelled northwards, had all but fanned into 
flame ? If it was to be done, then Sir Henry Lawrence 
was the man to do it. No one knew better than he 
how to deal with the people of India. Their char¬ 
acter, their needs, their prejudices had been his 
lifelong study. And now he was called upon to use 
his vast experience and his great wisdom in dealing 
with the rebellious people of Oudh. He lost no 
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in making himself thoroughly acquainted 
existing state of affairs. This done, he earnest!) 
applied himself to do all that in him lay to avert the 
threatened storm, and, at the same time, so to utilise 
his resources, that if it burst, it might be strenuously 
met. With the one hand he made for peace, with 
the other he prepared for war. He had words 
of reason for those who were still open to it, rewards 
for the loyal, appeals for the wavering, unflinching 
firmness for the openly mutinous. And all the 
time his preparations for the worst never once 
slackened. He asked and obtained full military 
power, and thus became supreme in Oudh. 

To seize and hold the city of Lucknow was clearly 
impossible. Consequently a rallying-point had to 
be selected. The choice fell on the Residency, Sir 
Henry’s own dwelling-house. It was situated in 
the very heart of the city. In its immediate vicinity 
were a number of other official residences, all sub¬ 
s'antially built. The wdiole formed what came to 
be called the Residency enclosure. It occupied an 
area of some thirty acres. Such was the spot 
which will ever remain famous in history as the scene 
of the heroic defence of Lucknow. It was little more 
than a large dwelling-house surrounded by fortified 
outpostAll that could be don<- to render it de¬ 
fensible fell far short of what the emergency 
raanded. Brick houses and mud walls could offer 
but a feeble resistance to the continuous and well 
directed fire of the'enemy. That a position such as 
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have been successfully held for eighty 
m days against a foe ovenvhelmingly superior 
in numbers, well provided with all the munitions of 
war, and carefully trained in their use, burning more¬ 
over with fanatical hatred towards the beleaguered 
garrison, and thirsting for vengeance, is in truth 
marvellous. Indeed, but for one dominating consid¬ 
eration, it would be incredible. That consideration 
is of a moral, not of a material nature. 

Lucknow was saved, as other places were saved, 
and other victories won, both in the field and behind 
entrenchments, by moral force. The sepoy, with 
everything else in his favour, lacked the moral cour¬ 
age of the Englishman. He knew full’well, and the 
knowledge took the heart out of him, that man for 
man he had not the shadow of a chance against his 
pale-faced foe. And, as a consequence, each indi¬ 
vidual sepoy shrank from close encounter with the 
English soldier. It was this feeling that operated 
far and wide as a set-off against the numerical 
superiority of the mutineers, and so often gave the 
victory to paucity of numbers and weakness of 
position. 

At length the storm burst. Thanks to the energy 
and foresight of the Chief Commissioner, it did not 
find the garrison unprepared. The enclosure had 
been strengthened and provisioned to the full extent 
allowed by the time and means at the disposal of the 
authorities. Sir Henry had commenced his prepara¬ 
tions in April, not a da}* too soon. Early in that 
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xh the greased cartridge scare had driven 
cknow regiment to an act of open mutiny. The 
men refused to bite or even to handle the cartridges 
served out to them. Ultimately they sullenly 
gave in, but so little confidence had the Chief 
Commissioner in the sincerity of their submis¬ 
sion, that he deemed it wise to disband the 
regiment. 

Meanwhile the laddies and children, the families of 
the European soldiers, and most of the non-combat¬ 
ants were brought within the enclosure, the English 
and native troops still keeping to their lines in and 
near the city. And now followed a few r weeks of 
waiting for the v r orst. The interval was well em¬ 
ployed. Civilians w'ere drilled, guns mounted, 
trenches dug, guards posted—all in anticipation of 
what every one knew must surely happen sooner 
or later. And come it did in terrible earnest on the 
night of the 30th of May. That night, a native 
infantry regiment broke into open revolt, set fire 
to the bungalow's of the officers, and massacred tw'o 
of them. Under cover of darkness they plundered 
and burnt. Next morning they were joined by a 
native cavalry corps, and by considerable numbers 
from the other two infantry regiments. The rebels 
were promptly followed up by Sir Henry himself 
and dispersed. The occurrence, ominous as it w’as, 
had at least one good result. It sifted the sepoy 
Hoops, and enabled the Chief Commissioner to dis¬ 
tinguish friend from foe. It moreover showed him 
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:ed of concentrating all his resources wit) 


Residency enclosure. 


A few days later Sir Henry's health completely 
broke down. Indeed he had come to Lucknow at the 
call of duty, when he ought to have been on his way 
to England. Now the doctors ordered him, on pain of 
his life, to give up work at any rate for the present. 
Sorely against his will he made over to a provisional 
Council his tremendous responsibilities and sought 
a few days' respite. How long he would have con¬ 
sented to remain inactive it is impossible to say. 
A shock from without served to rouse him and 
restore his enfeebled energies. The President of 
the Council, Mr. Gubbins, had insisted upon dis 
arming and dismissing the faithful remnants of the 
native regiments. The measure was distinctly 
opposed to Sir Henry's policy. These men had 
stood firm in the last days of May. Their fidelity 
had undergone a severe test, and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner considered that their loyalty had been thus 
sufficiently proved to warrant him in retaining their 
services and utilising them within the enclosure. 
Indeed he did not believe that he could hold the 
position without their aid. To hear that many of 
them, residents of Oudh, had actually been sent off 
to their homes, was altogether too much for him. 
He willed himself back to some measure of health, 
resumed authority, recalled the dismissed men, 
welcomed back numbers of them, and forthwith set t o 
work to organise a native brigade. This was brought 
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/to nearly seven hundred men. Had he 
• ..r.^pured, he would have had the delight of seeing his 
confidence in them amply justified. They remained 
loyal to the end, and did excellent service. 

Matters were still in suspense at the end of June. 
Then came tidings of the Cawnpur massacre. It had 
all along troubled Sir Henry greatly that he had been 
unable to lend succour to the hard pressed garrison 
there. Situated as he was, however, it had been 
altogether beyond his power to do so. Moreover, 
between Lucknow and Cawnpur there was hovering 
a large body of rebel troops. On which of the two 
stations they contemplated an attack, nobody could 
tell. But after the fall of the latter, there could no 
longer exist any doubt. Indeed it was soon known 
that they were actually advancing in the direction 
of Lucknow. Lawrence did not wait to be attacked. 
He summoned into the Residency enclosure his whole 
force, and from it lie drafted off as large a body 
as circumstances allowed, wherewith to sally forth 
and strike the first blow. Had the expedition proved 
successful, it would probably have proved the final 
blow, so far at least as Lucknow was concerned. 
Unhappily it failed. The engagement at Chinwhat, 
eight miles from the city, resulted in a victory 
to the revolted troops of Oudh. The English were 
hopelessly outnumbered. Their native artillery 
played them false. They were severely pressed and 
compelled to retreat. The retreat was accomplished, 
but with severe loss. Lawrence, in the thick of it, 
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/ed the utmost courage and coolness. During 
ItTretreat, thirty-six volunteer horsemen gallantly 
carried a bridge held by a strong body of native 
cavalry, and when the enemy's infantry, in full 
pursuit, arrived at the bridge, they found it defended 
by British guns, the gunners standing behind with 
port fires lighted. The guns, it is true were not 
loaded, all the ammunition having been spent. 
But the enemy were not to' know this, and so they 
retired baffled by the ready resource of the English 
general. 

The battle of Chinwhat on June 30th brought 
matters to a crisis. The enemy at once invested the 
enclosure and the siege commenced in real earnest. 
The total number of souls within the entrenchments 
amounted to 3,000, of which the fighting strength 
consisted of 1000 Europeans and about 700 natives. 
W ith these Lawrence now prepared to withstand 
the attack of hordes of infuriated rebels. It was 
apparently a hopeless task. The enemy had all the 
advantages of numbers and position, and used them 
with fatal effect. The rain of bullets never ceased to 
pour down upon the enclosure during any hour of 
the twenty-four. Shot and shell told with terrible 
results upon the masonry walls and crumbling earth¬ 
works. But behind these were British hands quick 
to repair, and where possible to strengthen, and 
British pluck with never a thought of surrender. 
Lawrence did not expect to be able to hold out for 
more than fifteen days. The position was held in- 
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/d for nearly six times that period, but not 
m. His work was done. On the second day of 
the siege he was suddenly cut off. 

A warning had come the previous day when a 
shell crashed into the very room where he was sitting 
with his secretary. It burst within a few feet of 
them as they sat at work, but happily without doing 
any injury. The following day, Sir Henry had 
just returned from his early morning round of in¬ 
spection, and was lying down dictating instructions 
to a subordinate. While thus engaged, to use that 
officer’s own vnrds,—“ the fatal shot came—a sheet 
of flame, a terrific report and shock, and dense dark¬ 
ness.” A few final instructions, and all w r as over. 

All along' Sir Henry Lawrence had realised that 
death might claim him at any moment, and conse¬ 
quently he had made every possible arrangement 
for the conduct of the defence in the event of his 
removal. For death itself, his whole life had been 
an earnest preparation. A gallant Christian soldier, 
a true English gentleman, a great and good man, 
breathed his last in the midst of his sorrowing com¬ 
rades on the 4th of July. But his spirit and his 
example lived on and animated the survivors. 
The mantle of his military command fell on worthy 
shoulders. Out of the confusion which at the outset 
had been inevitable. Brigadier Inglis gradually 
evolved order and system. Who can estimate the 
difficulties of such a task in such circumstances ? 

Not a single spot in the whole position could he 
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as absolutely safe. The sick were killed 
3^pital beds, women and children shot dead in 
rooms previously deemed bullet-proof. Officers and 
men with scarcely an interval for sleep were on duty 
night and day under the withering fire of thousands 
of sharpshooters, themselves protected by neigh¬ 
bouring buildings which unhappily had not been 
destroyed. On all sides shot and shell poured in 
from heavy guns mounted on well defended batteries, 
some of which were within fifty yards of the outer 
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line of our defences. 

The enemy mined, the garrison countermined. 
Four times were half-hearted attempts made to 
storm our position, four times were these attempts 
repelled with terrible slaughter. False alarms, too, 
there were, scarcely less harassing than the real 
attacks. Rest there was none day or night. And 
in the meantime the garrison was not content to 
stand merely on the defensive. Offensive operations 
were planned and executed. Five times did parties 
sally foith to attack the enemy’s position. In these 
sorties, two heavy guns were spiked, and what was 
better still, several of the mosques and buildings, 
which had served for cover to the rebel marksmen, 


were completely demolished. 

Then there were the countless duties within the 
enclosure, the dead of man and beast to be buried, 
mines to be dug, breaches to be repaired, weak points 
to be strengthened, material to be conveyed from 
spot to spot, all to be done by this ever diminishing 
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of devoted men. It added greatly to the 
'exity of the situation that for the first month 
of the siege the garrison knew absolutely nothing of 
what was happening elsewhere. For aught they 
knew to the contrary' they might have been left to 
perish. Messengers were despatched again and 
again to implore aid and to gain information. But 
none returned. At length on the twenty-sixth day 
of the siege, the joyful tidings reached the garrison 
that Havelock was actually on his way to their 
relief, and would be with them in six days. Six days 
passed, a whole month passed. Still no signs of the 
relieving force, and no word to explain the delay. 
It was thirty-five days before the next piece of news 
arrived, and crushing news it was. It came in the 
shape of a letter from Havelock himself, and was to 
the effect that relief was impossible for at least three 
weeks more. He could not advance until reinforced. 

This was depressing enough, but at any rate it was 
definite. For a whole month previous the garrison 
had been tortured by uncertainty as to Havelock’s 
position, and by suspense as regarded their own. 


N ow at least they knew what they had to face. To 
hold out for a further period of three weeks was 

surely possible. It meant indeed reduced rations_ 

unnecessarily reduced as it turned out—and harder 
work, for though the work to be done grew no 
Ijss with time, the number of men available to do 
it daily diminished. But Havelock still lived and 
’’kefi 'I Jor them In this lay their encouragement. 
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: how came it that Havelock had thus far fai 
^relieve Lucknow ? The story of his march from 
Allahabad is too long to be told in full here. Let it 
suffice to say he had literally cut his way with a 
handful of men through rebel hosts, to Cawnpur, 
though not, unhappily, in time to be of any assist¬ 
ance to the garrison there, which ns we shall see, 
had been barbarously massacred by the Nana Sahib. 
It was no part of Havelock’s plan to end his march 
here. On the other side of the river, only 45 miles 
distant, the besieged garrison of Lucknow claimed 
his help. He burned with eagerness to cross the 
Ganges, and force his way through all obstacles 
to the beleaguered Residency. Again and again 
did he nobly attempt the task. Thrice he marched 
with his small force for several miles along the 
Lucknow road. He fought battles against vastly 
superior numbers, and won every engagement. 
Rebels fell in hundreds and fled in thousands, leaving 
their guns behind them. But these victories cost in 
killed and wounded more than lie could afford. 
To continue his advance fighting for every step of the 
way meant still further losses. Cholera, too, was 
claiming its share of victims. His chances of reach¬ 
ing Lucknow with a force sufficiently large to warrant 
his striking a blow with any hope of success, were 
small indeed. At the outset it was a desperaie 
effort. To persist would have been reckless folly. 
In the meantime Cawnpur, which had been left 
in General Neill’s charge with a mere remnant of 
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s, was once more seriously threatened. HI 
an additional reason for retreat. He could 
not allow himself to be cut off from his base. And 
so in bitter disappointment, he recrossed the Ganges 
and fell back upon Cawnpur. This was on the 
13th of August. This forced retreat, unhappily, 
had a bad effect throughout Oudh, for the great 
landowners, hitherto neutral, thanks to the wise 
counsel of Sir Henry Lawrence, now regarded the 
British cause as lost, and began to send their retainers 
to Lucknow to swell the number of the besiegers. 

It was indeed a time of sore trial to the intrepid 
general. Upon his return he found Cawnpur sorely 
pressed—threatened indeed by three powerful 
rebel armies, while his expected reinforcements had 
been delayed by mutinies lower down the river. 
Then, too, while glancing over the pages of the 
Calcutta Gazette , he lighted upon the news that he 
had been superseded in the chief command by his 
old friend General Outram. None the less loyally 
did he labour to hold his precarious position. Fortun¬ 
ately his small force, hardly more than a thousand 
men, was not attacked, and so, while awaiting the 
arrival of Outram with reinforcements, he could 
devote himself to the task of preparing for a final 


movement on Lucknow 

Outram reached Lucknow on the 16th day of 
September, and one of his first acts was to issue an 
order worthy of the large hearted, chivalrous man he 
was. Realising the heroic attempts that Havelock 
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Already made on behalf of the Lucknow garib 
t; he generously resolved that the credit of effectu¬ 
ally relieving it should belong to him -alone. In the 
words of the order, “ General Outram, in gratitude 
for, and admiration of, the brilliant deed of arms 
achieved bv Brigadier-General Havelock and his 
gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank in fa¬ 
vour of that officer on this occasion, and will accom¬ 
pany the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity as 
Chief Commissioner of Oudh, tendering his military 
services to Brigadier-General Havelock as a volun¬ 
teer/ 1 Four days later, with Havelock still in 
chief command, the Ganges was once move crossed, 
this time by an army of about 3>°oo men, and once 
more a start was made for Lucknow. The first por¬ 
tion of that short stretch of 45 miles was accom¬ 
plished without much fighting. Two days later, 
Havelock's guns were heard within the Residency 
enclosure. On September 23rd, the advance was 
strongly opposed at the Alambagh, a strongly forti¬ 
fied garden four miles distant from the Rcsidenc}\ 
The enemy, 12,000 strong, were completely routed, 
and the first step gained. Here v r as encouragement, 
but a greater encouragement still was in store for the 
troops at the close of that long day’s hard fighting 
in pouring rain. Bareheaded, General Outram 
announced to the soldiers the fact that Delhi had 
fallen some days previously. Weary and wet as 
they were, the me n received the news with ringing 
cheers, and were well content to spend the night 
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out shelter and without food, h 
nor the other was forthcoming. 

A halt was made on the following day to prepare 
for the final blow on the morrow. The advance 
was fiercely disputed. At the Charbagh bridge, over 
the camd which bounds the city on the south side, 
a fierce artillery duel was fought. The bridge was 
well defended by a parapet and heavy guns. Their 
cover gave the rebels great advantage, and it was 
felt that nothing short of a charge could drive them 
from their position. General Neill was urged to 
make it, but he hesitated to do so without orders 
from Outram. Outram was not at hand. Some¬ 
thing had to be done, and done quickly. Young 
Havelock, son of the General, who throughout the 
advance had been everywhere conspicuous by his 
deeds of valour, saw this and gained the desired 
end by a ruse. Galloping up from the rear, as if 
bearing a message from his father, and saluting Neill, 
“ You are to charge the bridge, Sir,” he said. Neill 
at once gave the order and the charge was made. 
Of the twenty-eight men who led the storming 
column, two only, Havelock himself and a private, 
remained unscathed, and that as if by a miracle. 
The others were shot down and the gallant young 
Havelock received a bullet through his helmet. 
The rush was well followed up, and in less time than 
it takes l o desi ribe the event, the bridge was captured 
anci the entry to huckn ow won. 13 ut th' 1 entry 
only. There still remained two miles of narrow 
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^streets to be traversed, ere hands could 
hen with the beleaguered garrison. 

Thanks to the choice of a circuitous route, more 
than half this distance was accomplished without 
fighting. Towards evening the column was halted, 
and Outram and Havelock held earnest discussion 
as to the route to be taken to the Residency, now 
not more than three quarters of a mile distant. 
Outram was in favour of deferring the advance for a 
few hours with a view to ascertaining whether there 
existed an easier way. Havelock mistook his mean¬ 
ing, and thought he was advocating a whole night's 
halt. To him delay seemed fraught with danger. 
He urged an immediate advance and carried his 
point. 

To reach the British entrenchments certain narrow 
streets and by-ways of the city had to be traversed. 
With a force of picked men, consisting of the Madras 
Fusiliers, the 78th Highlanders, and Sikhs, the 
three generals led the way towards the Residency. 
Both officers and men knew full well what was be¬ 
fore them. They had to run the gauntlet of those 
narrow streets with tied hands. Prom the ledges 
of the house roofs, from doors and windows, 'rom 
every vantage point, there rained down upon the 
heroic band a fierce and continuous fire of musketry. 



To reply to it was impossible, while escape from 
it by quickened steps was impeded throughout by 
barricades hurriedly thrown up by the enemy. 
Outram, wounded and faint, held on Ids w.iy without 
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t'ching. Havelock, calm alike in voice and bea 
ide at the head of the column and escaped as by a 
miracle. Not so Neill of the Fusiliers. While pass¬ 
ing under an archway, he was struck by a bullet and 
fell dead from his horse. He had quelled the rising 
at Benares ; he had meted out terrible retribution 
at Cawnpur ; in other places, too, the rebels had 
felt his heavy hand, and now, together with hundreds 
of his comrades in arms, he yielded up his life 
in the attempt to succour his beleaguered country¬ 
men. 

Night had set in long before the head of the 
column reached the Residency, but though every 
inch of ground was hotly disputed in the gloom, 
the enclosure was at length reached, and the defences 
of the baillie guard, one of the posts which had so 
long and so successfully defied the enemy, were 
cleared for the reception of the relieving force. 
Relief only, not rescue. 

Rescue was out of the question, for the force which 
had thus valiantly fought its way to the garrison and 
of which Outram now assumed supreme command, 
had been reduced by casualties to little more than 
two thousand men. Its arrival on the scene had 
indeed caused something of a panic amongst the 
besiegers, but it was a panic from which they speedily 
recovered, more especially as their hands were 
strengthened at tins juncture by large reinforcements, 
consisting of the fugitive troops from Delhi. Had 
these arrived a few days earlier they would have 
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jepted Havelock’s advance, and the cons< 


^qSences to the garrison would, in all probability, have 
proved disastrous. As it was, with their recent 
experience in fighting they swelled the disorganised 
ranks of the besiegers into an army formidable enough 
to render Outram’s position, extended and con¬ 
solidated though it was, a very critical one. But, 
on the whole, this second defence of Lucknow, 
for such it was, was attended with less danger than 
had been the first. It is true the enemy still attacked 
but their attacks were few, feeble and half-hearted. 
What warfare there was consisted chiefly of mining 
operations, but these were intercepted and for 
the most part nullified by countermining on the 
part of the besieged. Not only was there less light¬ 
ing, but there was a greater sense of security, less 
suffering and discomfort, abundance of food, and 
above all, freer communication with the outer world. 
The besieged were thus able to gain constant intelli¬ 
gence of the movements of the forces destined to 
effect their ultimate rescue. Of these there were 
two actually on their way, one fiom Delhi, the 
other from the Calcutta side. Both were to unite 
under the new commander-in-chief, Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, and march to the rescue of Lucknow. 

The capture of Delhi had set free a force of about 
two thousand five hundred men to pursue the fugi¬ 
tive mutineers, and to crush mutinous risings in 
that part of the country known as the Doab, that lay 
between the Ganges and the Jumna. Tliis force, 
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,^/has been mentioned, left Delhi towards the < 
.eptember under the command of Colonel Greathead 
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and defeated the rebels in several important engage¬ 
ments. Then it moved upon Agra, where its presence 
was imperatively necessary. There it inflicted a 
crushing defeat upon the revolted troops of the 
Mahratta Rajah, Sindia. After a month’s successful 
campaign, it reached Cawnpur towards the end of 
October. By this time Sir Hope Grant had assumed 
command. Picking up additional troops at Cawn¬ 
pur, he crossed the Ganges and awaited the arrival 
of Sir Cohn Campbell within easy distance of the 
Allum Bagh. 

Here on November 9th he was joined by the 
Commander-in-chief. Sir Colin Campbell had left 
England at twenty Tour hours’ notice to take up his 
new position. India was no new field to him. He 
had done good service there during the Punjab cam¬ 
paign and subsequently against the hill tribes near 
Pesh&wur. Quite recently he had distinguished 
himself in the Crimean war. He was a Peninsular 
veteran and had also fought in China. Now at the 
age of sixty-five he was called upon to employ his 
matured energies and experience in crushing out 
the embers of the Indian mutiny. 

He had landed at Calcutta in August when things 
were at their worst. General Wilson was wringing 
his hands at Delhi. The fate of the Punjab hung in 
the balance. Havelock had fallen back on Cawn¬ 
pur. Lucknow was still unrelieved. Reinforce- 
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l from England had not yet begun to arrive, 
available troops there were found full employ¬ 
ment in quelling the mutinies in the Lower Provinces. 
As if to render our case desperate, all Central India 
had risen in revolt. 

This was in August. Two months later, the clouds 
had lifted and affairs wore an entirely different 
aspect. Delhi had fallen, the Lucknow garrison 
was relieved and practically safe. The Punjab 
was not only saved, but w r as giving of its best to 
help us in the struggle that remained. Great- 
head’s column had cleared the Doab, and had driven 
before it the remnant of the Delhi mutineers. It 
had inflicted a crushing defeat on a central India 
rebel force at Agra, and having crossed the Ganges, 
was now under Sir Hope Grant awaiting the arrival 
of the Commander-in-chief, to push its way through 
the only remaining mutineer army in North India. 
This was in brief the condition of things v ? hen Sir 
Colin Campbell left Calcutta at the end of October. 

On the 3rd of November he reached Cawnpur 
and on the 9th, as has been said, he joined Sir 
Hope Grant. After two days’ halt, he pushed on to 
the Alum Bagh. This outpost had been successfully 
held by a small garrison ever since it had been 
stormed by Havelock seven weeks previously. Sir 
Colin Campbell now* increased the numerical strength 
of the position and left there all the baggage not 
actually needed for the next few days. And now 
came the final contest for the effectual relief of Luck- 
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The first portion of the advance, as in H 
v "dock's case, was made without much difficulty on 
the 14th and 15th, owing to the enemy having been 
deceived as to the British line of march. The next 
day, however, witnessed one of the fiercest struggles 
in the whole campaign. The route chosen by Sir 
Colin Campbell necessitated the storming of several 
strongly fortified posts held in force by the rebels. 
Two of these, the Sikandarabagh and more especially 
the Shah Naj&f, were wellnigh impregnable. At 
each of these places, marvels of individual daring and 
valour were performed. In the case of the Sikandara¬ 
bagh, no sooner was a breach made, than there 
rushed up to it at full speed a body of Highlanders 
and Sikhs. One by one, officers and privates wriggled 
through the hole in the wall, careless of what awaited 
them on the other side. A handful of men thus 
found their way into the enclosure and held their 
own against two thousand armed rebels, till the 
gate was burst open and reinforcements poured in. 
Then ensued a life and death struggle, till not one of 
the two thousand remained alive. 

At the Shah Naj&f the struggle, though less bloody, 
was equally glorious. It was on this, with its massive 
walls forty feet high, that the rebels relied to stop the 
English advanceto the Residency. The Sikandarabagh 
had been stormed in the morning. The Shah Naj4f 
was attacked in the afternoon. For several hours it 
baffled all our efforts. In vain the artillery thundered 
at those inasrivc stone walls, while the whole British 
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as at a standstill under a withering fire 
y guns and musketry. The day was far spent 
when a charge was attempted. That also failed. 
What next was to be done no one knew. But at this 
crisis, Adrian Hope, with half a hundred men, crept 
through the brushwood to a part of the wall which 
had been reported weak. Here was found a way in, 
difficult and dangerous, but practicable. One man 
was pushed up and found that particular spot de¬ 
serted—he drew up another, and so on, till a goodly 
number were inside. A body of Sappers soon arrived 
on the spot, enlarged the opening and so made an 
entrance for more. On seeing a body of the assail¬ 
ants within the walls the rebels were astonished, 
gave up the struggle, and fled, leaving the fortress 
to the English as a halting-place for the night. 
Lord Roberts took part in both these remarkable 
incidents, and has graphically described them in his 
Forty-one Years in India. 

But little now remained to be done. Next morning 
the advance was continued. Two fortified positions 
had to be taken on the way—the Mess House and the 
Moti Mahal. One of the first of the storming party 
to find his way into the former was once more the 
present Lord Roberts, who handed to Captain Hop¬ 
kins a Union Jack with the request that it should be 
hoisted on one of the turrets. In a few minutes it 
was shot down. Again it was hoisted, again shot 
down. It was just going up for the third time when 
an order came from Sir Colin Campbell to desist 
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Moti Mahal was gallantly captured roomklJ^L. 
, after fierce resistance by Captain Wolseley, 
now Lord Wolseley. In attacking and taking this 
post Captain Wolseley exceeded his instructions, 
and drew upon himself at the moment the severe 
displeasure of the Commander-in-chief. This 
displeasure, however, soon gave way to lively satis¬ 
faction when the value of the service was realised. 

The way was now open to the Residency. Only 
half a mile of open ground remained between the 
advancing force and Outranks outworks. It was, 
indeed, commanded by the enemy's fire, but this did 
not prevent Outram, Havelock, and half-a-dozen 
others from sallying forth to welcome the leading 
column with the Commander-in-chief at its head. 
Half of them were struck down. Only four succeeded 
in crossing the intervening space. The interview was 
brief. The return had to be accomplished under the 
same heavy fire. The veteran Havelock, tired and 
faint, could not run as did the others. Turning 
wearily to the Deputy Adjutant-General he said, 

44 1 can do no more, Dodgson, I can do no more." 
The rest of the story hardly needs telling. If Havel- 
lock could not run, then certainly Dodgson would not, 
and so the two men, one leaning heavily on the 
other, crawled across that open space through a 
shower of bullets. Happily they were not hit and 
reached the entrenchments in safety. 

The Lucknow garrison was at length rescued. The 
rescue was effected, not by driving off the besiegers. 
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y the skilful evacuation of the position. 
bombardment of a certain fortified stronghold, 
the Kaiserabagh, still held by the rebels, they were 
kept in momentary expectation of an assault. While 
their attention was thus concentrated on this particu¬ 
lar spot, the evacuation was deliberately and 
successfully accomplished in another direction. 
The movement was spread over a period of two or 
three days. First the sick and wounded, then the 
women and children, by day and by night, were 
conveyed under suitable escort to a position of 
safety, the Dilkusha, which had been seized on the 
onward march. By the 22nd they were joined by 
the rear-guard under Outram. Here the long be¬ 
leaguered garrison joyfully awoke to a sense of 
deliverance. Now at length they were beyond those 
entrenchments which for so long had bounded their 
movements. So entirely were the enemy deceived 
that they continued firing into the deserted enclosure 
for hours after the last Englishman had left it. The 
evacuation was a complete success, and the brave 
and long-suffering members of the garrison, after 
twenty-six weeks of bitter privation, found themselves 
enjoying the long lost delights of fresh bread and 
butter, new milk, and tea. 

But the hour of joy" and liberty for the many 
was the hour of death to one who had nobly borne 
his past in the protracted struggle. Wear and tear 
of mind and body had at length proved too much for 
the not over robust frame of Havelock. He gnidu- 
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sank under an attack of dysentery and brea 
bis last a few days later during the halt at the Dil- 
kusha. 

Although the garrison was thus rescued, the city 
of Lucknow itself was not taken at this time. Indeed 
it was not until the following March that it was re¬ 
conquered, and cleared of the remnants of the various 
rebel forces which had congregated within its walls. 
The garrison rescued. Sir Colin Campbell took up a 
strong position at the Alum Bagh, where he left a 
division of 4,000 men under Outram to act as a check 
on the still unsubdued city of Lucknow. But the 
claims of the whole campaign necessitated the retire¬ 
ment of the main body to Cawnpur, which in the 
meantime unfortunately had been captured by the 
Gwalior rebels. This retreat, although it was severely 
criticised at the time, has now come to be regarded as 
one of the most masterly movements of the whole 
struggle. It resulted in the recapture of Cawnpur, 
a step of the highest importance, for Cawnpur, 
recaptured, at once became a centre of operations 
towards which various bodies of troops, English and 
allied, were steadily lighting their way and from 
which the final blow was struck at Lucknow. 

When, at length, Lucknow was re-taken, the whole 
available force was small indeed compared with the 


work to be done. The Gurkhas from Nep&l hardly 
realised the expectations which had been formed of 
them, while Sir Hugh Rose, with his force from 
Central India, was unable to arrive in time to take 
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the operations. The city was indeed take: 
vast quantities of stores and arms fell into the 
hands of the captors. But unhappily the bulk of the 
garrison managed to escape, owing partly to the 
inability of the besiegers completely to invest the 
city, but chiefly, it must be confessed, to an error 
of generalship on the part of the Commander-in- 
chief, and the failure of a large body of cavalry to 
guard a road by which large numbers of fugitives 
escaped. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

CAWNPUR 

To trace the events which had in the meantime 
happened at Cawnpur, it is necessary to revert to the 
very commencement of the mutiny. Cawnpur was 
an important military station, on the south bank 
of the Ganges, forty-five miles distant from Lucknow. 
At the time of the outbreak at Meerut in the previous 
May, there were stationed at Cawnpur some three 
thousand troops, native and English. The former 
outnumbered the latter by ten to one. There was 
besides a civilian population, bringing up the number 
of Europeans and half-castes to about a thousand 
souls, of whom more than five hundred were women 
and children. From the very outset no one dared 
hope that Cawnpur would escape. Its importance 
a f ' a military post had always been recognised. That 
importance was now augmented by the fact that it 
was the gate of our recently annexed province of 
Qudii. It commanded the bridge over which passed 
the main road to Lucknow. A very old man, General 
Wheeler, was in c ommand. He was one of the many 
whose infatuation as to the fidelity of the sepoy 
nothing could shake. At his age, and after half a 
century's service, it was not likely that he would allow 
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facts to drive him from so 
He never once wavered till the facts knocked 
at his own door, until in Cawnpur itself he found 


himself face to face with one of his own cavalry regi¬ 
ments worked up by sedition-mongers into a panic 
bordering on mutiny. Then at last he realised danger. 
In his extremity, he called over to his side one against 
whom he had often been warned, but who, he was fain 
to believe, might at this juncture be trusted to render 
substantial aid. 

This was no other than the infamous Nana Sahib, 
a Mahratta himself, and the adopted son of a deposed 
Mahratta prince. This prince had died several years 
before, and with him had died the princely pension 
derived from the Indian Government. It was Nana 
Sahib’s grievance, and from his point of view a real 
grievance too, that Lord Dalhousie had disallowed 
the sacred principle of adoption, and had refused to 
acknowledge the adopted son’s claim to the position 
and pension of his adoptive father. All hope of 
redress had been destroyed by the failure of an appeal 
preferred through a trusted retainer, Azimoolah 
Khan, to the authorities in England. This man had 
been made much of in London drawing-rooms, but 
in Downing Street he met with scant success. His 
mission failed. On his way back to India, he visited 
the Crimea, and at the seat of war was rejoiced 10 
hear that English interests were the reverse of flourish¬ 
ing. It required very little to convince him of what 
he was only too ready to believe—that a rapid decline 
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nglish power had set in, and that in Ea 
airs, at least, Russia would speedily become the 
paramount power. 

It was a pleasing piece of news to carry back to his 
master in some measure a set off against the failure 
of his mission. The Nana could now hope for nothing 
at the hands of the English, But with the near 
prospect of Russian supremacy he need not despair. 
For the present, however, the only hope left was the 
hope of revenge, to be patiently and cunningly 
nursed, till the hour of fruition should arrive. While 
biding his time, it suited the Nana to be regarded as 
the Englishman’s friend. He was rich and hospitable, 
never seemingly happier than when entertaining Eng¬ 
lish guests. His sleek, oriental courtesy seldom failed 
him. Henry Lawrence, accustomed to dive deep into 
the native character, knew the man well, and mis¬ 
trusted him thoroughly. So did many others. But 
Sir Hugh Wheeler was completely deceived, and in 
his hour of need, as we have said, turned to him for 
help. The Nana professed to be honoured by the 
call and forthwith proceeded to Cawnpur at the head 
of a small force of retainers. On his way thither, he 
was probably much perplexed as to which cause he 
should openly espouse. Circumstances however made 
the decision for him. He was hailed by the rebels as 
the representative of native rule, and as the heredi¬ 
tary foe of the English. From that moment, he 
became the acknowledged head of the rebel movement 
in Cawnpur. 
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the meantime General Wheeler had retire 
lapidated military hospital, situated in an open 



plain and exposed on all sides to the fire of the 
enemy, and had thrown up some low mud walls as a 
defence, while close at hand, incredible as it seems, 
there stood another block of buildings, called by 
the general name of the Magazine, which, surrounded 
as it was by strong walls, well found in all military 
stores, and capable of being easily defended, was, from 
every point of view, infinitely preferable to the 
tumble-down buildings so fatally selected. It was in 
truth a wretched place, badly chosen, miserably 
fortified, and insufficiently provisioned. The story 
of the sufferings endured for three whole weeks within 
those paltry ramparts surpasses in its detail of 
actual fact all that the most morbid fancy could 
impart to the wildest fiction. One of the most dread¬ 
ful, perhaps in that climate the most dreadful source 
of suffering, was the scarcity of water, the supply 
being derived from a single well, the pathway to 
which was covered by the enemy’s fire. It was the 
barter of blood for water. Again and again was a 
jar of the precious fluid purchased attliecostof lium..n 
life. For personal cleanliness, water at such a price 
was not to be thought of. Disease raged horribly 
and daily claimed its share of victims. Food was 
scarce and bad, while the shelter, such as it was, 
hardly sufficed to screen women and children from 
the rain of the enemy’s bullets, much less to afford 
privacy and comfort, even to fhe sick and dying. 
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Mni in spite of all, with a heroism absolutely 
<md beyond all praise, the defence was resolutely 
maintained, with never a thought of surrender. Time 
after time did the besieged repulse the foe with terrific 
slaughter. Every rebel knew full well that with one 
bound he could easily clear those miserable four-foot 
walls. But he knew, too, that the moment he landed 
on the other side, an English bullet would lay him 
low. For three whole weeks did this handful of Eng¬ 
lishmen, pressed beyond measure, hold out without 
wavering against thousands of the best sepoys in 
Oudh. At length the sepoys themselves began to 
grow weary of their fruitless task. They resolved to 
end it by an overwhelming stroke. 

On the 23rd of June, the centenary of Plassey, 
with the determination of reversing the verdict of 
that fateful day, the enemy attacked the entrench¬ 
ment in full force. Their field guns were brought 
into positions more favourable for action upon the 
mud walls. In one direction, the Nana’s cavalry was 
displayed so as to make as great a show as possible, 
while in another, the infantry, covered by skirmishers 
rolling huge bales of cotton in front of them, advanced 
to the attack. In the words of the writer of Cawn- 
pore , It was all in vain, our countrymen, too, had 
their anniversary to keep. They shot down the teams 
which tugged the artillery. They fired the bales, 
drove the sharp-shooters back upon the columns, 
and sent the columns to the rightabout in unseemly 
haste. The contest was short but sharp. The 
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ed combatants retired to brag and to carous 
victors to brood, to sicken, and to starve.” 

This last and sharpest repulse was a severe blow 
to the Nana. It set him thinking. He saw clearly 
that his inability to take the place was losing him his 
popularity, and that if he did not soon dislodge the 
English from their position, his own must be forfeited. 
The malcontents amongst his troops were daily 
increasing in numbers, while the hope of taking the 
fortress similarly decreased. The sepoys were 
manifesting a very strong aversion to face the English 
fire. Thus it came to pass that the Nana was com¬ 
pelled to change his tactics. What open force could 
not accomplish, and what starvation could only effect 
too slowly for his purposes, must be brought about 
at once and for all by guile. By the hands of an envoy 
— a woman and one of his prisoners—he forwarded 
to the English garrison a so-called “ proclamation/' 
offering a safe passage to Allahabad to all who 
should lay down their arms. After serious delibera¬ 
tion, the offer was accepted, without, apparently, 
any suspicion of treachery. Indeed there was no 
alternative. With suffering women and children on 
their hands, and with the prospect of being starved 
out, it was no time to talk about preferring death to 
surrender. Accordingly a treaty between the Eng¬ 
lish General on the one side, and the Nana on the 
other, was drawn up. Certain terms favourable to 
the garrison were demanded and secured. Such 
scant preparations as were possible were made for 
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departure, and then on the morning of the k 
June, the retreat began. In all that concerned 
mere externals, it was a retreat that spoke only of 
suffering and shame, of defeat and dishonour. In 
reality it was a triumphal procession and something 
more than a triumphal proccession. Some on ele¬ 
phants, some in carts and palanquins, the majority 
on foot, all with bodies enfeebled by every description 
of suffering, that miserable remnant, issuing from the 
riddled entrenchments, and proceeding towards the 
boats, which, it had been Ascertained, lay in readiness 
on the banks of the Ganges, bore living witness, far 
more telling than any pageant could have afforded, 
to a degree of valour and fidelity, which we may indeed 
venerate, but which it were mockery to praise. 

The work of embarkation was slow and painful 
in the extreme. Not a native present put forth a 
hand to help. The clumsy river boats with their 
thatched roofs were drawn up on the sand to within 
a foot or two of the water's edge. Women and child¬ 
ren, the sick and the suffering, the wounded and the 
dying, borne in the arms of those who still possessed 
sufficient strength for the task, were quietly laid upon 
the rude floors of the boats. Sullen and ominous 


as had been the behaviour of the natives on the short 
r>v< rward journey, the fugitives little thought that 
this was to be the moment of the Nana's fiendish 
triumph. He himself was not on the spot, but his 
lieutenants were, and full worthily did they acquit 
themselves. At a given signal, the thatched awnings 
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uoats, dry as touchwood, burst into Hamel 
boatmen, having executed their orders, jumped 
into the water and made for the shore. At the same 
moment, from both banks of the river, there burst 
upon the miserable fugitives a fierce storm of shot. 
Three of the boats floated with the stream, the others 
stuck fast on sandbanks. But whether stationary or 
moving, they were still targets at which the murderous 
fire of the sepoys was eagerly directed. Of the boats 
which floated, two drifted to land on the opposite side 
of the river. Their occupants were at once added to 
the day's victims. The third floated slowly down 
the stream, harassed by a continuous fire from the 
banks. A party of twelve, in sheer desperation, 
suddenly landed and attempted to drive back the 
enemy. Of these four eventually escaped, but the 
remaining occupants of the boat were seized and 
brought back to Cawnpur— the women and children 
that is—for both in this case as well as in the case 
of the boats which had stuck fast on the mud banks, 
the male survivors were immediately put to death. 
The awful work only ceased when the workers them¬ 
selves tired of it and when human targets grew scarce. 
Then the women and children who still lived were 
brought ashore and dragged back to Cawnpur. 
Not many days afterwards, the carnage was com¬ 
pleted. It is well to pass lightly over that last 
terrible scene. The stifling prison-house converted 
into a foul butchery the bodies of the still breathing, 
together with the remains of the dead, all thrown 
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iscuously into a dry well,—such was the* 
trocity committed by Nana Sahib and his lieuten¬ 
ant Tantia Topi. 

A hundred years had passed since the tragedy of 
the Black Hole, and the interval had witnessed 
many deeds of blood. There had been the massacre 
of Belna, when a German sergeant in the employ of 
the Nawab of Bengal, led a file of soldiers up to the 
Venetian blinds of a room in which were confined a 
number of European prisoners. Through these 
blinds the fire had poured into the room and soon a 
hundred and fifty corpses lay weltering on the floor. 
There had been a massacre at Vellore, when the 
native troops surprised the English garrison and 
slaughtered a hundred and thirteen of them in cold 
blood. Other atrocities there had been, but this outdid 
them all. The victims here were helpless women and 
children, who, be it remembered, had previously 
endured untold suffering. They were not shot 
down, they were not executed. They were literally 
hacked to pieces by bungling butchers, called in from 
the bazaar to complete the work which had been 
commenced by sepoys firing in through the window. 
Upon the spot where stood the well into which the 
poor bodies were rudely tlirown, there now stands 
a beautiful memorial church. A few days after the 
tragedy, the Nana made his last effort against the 
English. It failed, and he fled in the direction of 
Nep&l. What became of him no one knows He 
may be living still, for he was yet in the prime of life 
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is deeds of treachery and blood branded hi: 
monster of infamy. He may have perished, as 
some think, in the jungles of Nepdl. At any rate 
no trace of him has ever been found since the day he 
fled from the field of Cawnpur. This was in the 
middle of July. 

It was in the following November, as we have seen, 
that Sir Cohn Campbell rescued the Lucknow 
garrison, and, after a brief occupation, retreated on 
Cawnpur, w r hich had in the meantime been occupied 
by the revolted army of Sindhia, the native prince of 
Gwalior. Cawnpur had to be retaken and the 
rebellion crushed out there, before the English army 
could again advance to capture the city of Lucknow, 
which was not until the following March. The mutiny 
was now virtually at an end. There was still fighting 
to be done, Oudh to be pacified, strongholds to be 
stormed, rebel leaders to be taken and executed 
but the day was ours, and towards the end of 1858. 
Sir Colin Campbell, who in the meantime had been 
created Lord Clyde, u r as able to report the rebellion 
completely stamped out. During its progress the 
native princes had for the most part behaved nobly. 
The Punjab, as we have seen, not only remained faith¬ 
ful, but rendered most valuable aid. Sindia suffered 
dethronement and exile rather than betray the Eng¬ 
lish. His army rebelled, his capital was taken, and 
himself was driven to take refuge at Agra, where lie 
remained till English arms restored him to his throne. 
Holkar, Maharajah of Indore, resisted the strongest 
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tations to cast in his lot with the rebels, 
soldiers of Nep&l, the famous Gurkhas, did 
excellent service side by side with English troops, 
and proved themselves then, as they have often done 
since, in many a hard fought field, worthy to hold 
rank with the bravest of the brave. 

The most notable instance of opposition to our 
cause was furnished by a woman, the Rani of Jhansi. 
The story of this woman’s deeds, up to a certain 
point, reads like an oriental rendering of that page 
of British history filled b}' Boadicea. Her terri¬ 
tories had been annexed, unjustly so, from the native 
point of view, by Lord Dalhousie. Smarting under 
no fancied wrongs — for in this case, too, the sacred 
right of adoption had been violated, she took terrible 
revenge. 

Of all the English in Jhansi, not one man, woman, 
or child, was left to tell the tale of how the Rani 
celebrated the outbreak of the rebellion. But of her 
heroic conduct subsequently there is no lack of 
testimony; she raised armies and led them to the field 
of battle. Hers was no sham generalship. The sword 
she carried in her brave right hand was often stained 
with the blood of her enemies shed in open fight. 
When her own strong fortress of Jhansi, after an 
obstinate defence, was at length stormed by the 
English, the Rani herself escaped, and joined the 
Gwalior rebels. Later on her conqueror on her own 
ground, Sir Hugh Rose, once more met her in battle 
under the walls of Gwalior. Dressed in the uniform 
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fairy officer, she again and again charged theN 
ifsh, holding out gallantly to the last moment of 
her life. Her dead body, all scarred and wounded, 
was found on the battlefield. Sir Hugh Rose's tribute 
to the memory of a brave foe was conveyed in the 
statement that “ the best man upon the side of the 
enemy was the woman found dead, the Rani of Jhansi." 
While the embers of the mutiny were being stamped 
out, an Act of the British Parliament placed the whole 
of British India under the direct authority of the 
Crown. The Company's governing powers had long 
been controlled by a Parliamentary council. Its 
rights and privileges had been gradually curtailed. 
They were now abolished, and the Company ceased 


to exist. On November ist, 1850, the Queen’s 
Proclamation, translated into the vernaculars, was 
publicly read at every station throughout India. It 
set forth Her Majesty’s resolve to take upon herself 


the Government, " heretofore administered in trust 
for us by the Honourable East India Company." 
It appointed Lord Canning Her Majesty’s first Indian 
Viceroy, and demanded from all those under British 
rule, submission and true allegiance. To the native 
Princes and rulers it promised protection and security. 
To the people generally it promised complete religious 


toleration. It declared that the natives of British 
India, without distinction of race or creed, should be 


eligible for such position under Government is by 
their education, ability, and integrity, they were 
qualified to fill, and it further extended the Queen's 
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rdon to all rebels whose hands were free 
stain of British blood, murderously shed, on condition 
that they returned to their homes and peaceful pur¬ 
suits. It concluded with an expression of the Queen's 
earnest desire for the prosperity and welfare of her 
subjects : “ In their prosperity will be our strength ; 
in their contentment our security ; and in their 
gratitude our best reward, and may the God of all 
power grant to us, and to those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wishes for the good 
of our people." From first to last, it was a noble 
proclamation, nobly conceived and nobly expressed. 
Young men who heard it read are old men now. A 
whole generation has passed away since its utterances 
were the one great theme of conversation from one 
end of India to the other. In the meantime, Viceroys 
have come and gone, but looking back through the 
vista of half a century, there is no one, young or old, 
high or low, who, with any pretence of fairness, can 
lay it to the charge of the Empress of India, or His 
Majesty the present Emperor, that one jot or tittle 
of her promises has been broken. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

INDIA AFTER THE MUTINY 

Lord Dalhousie’s magnificent schemes of progress 
suffered only a brief and partial check from the 
sepoy war. They were in no sense frustrated by it. 
Indeed the immediate result of the outbreak—a 
change of government—was to render possible the 
accomplishment of what otherwise would, in all 
probability, never have been attempted. The great 
work of conciliating the people of India to English 
rule only, commenced with the assumption of supreme 
authority by the Queen. The message of peace and 
goodwill, of sympathy, toleration and mutual reliance, 
of joint interests and sincere benevolence, which found 
expression in the Queen’s Proclamation to the princes, 
chiefs, and peoples of India, must have sounded 
strangely weak in the ears of those who believed that 
India’s prosperity was bound up in the Company's 
bureaucratic rule. Such ideas as these had formed 
no part of the Company's policy. That policy had 
indeed concerned itself with Indian reform and Indian 
progress. It had given the people good government 
and had striven for their welfare, but it had nevex 
taken much account of their feelings Indeed it 
would have resented any expression of them as an 
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ertinence. It had never sought to reconcile ‘ 
to British rule by affording them a sense of complete 
security, nor had it endeavoured to gain their sympathy 
and co-operation in the various steps taken for the 
general good. It was reserved for the India of the 
Queeil to attempt this. It is not merely that the 
history of the past fifty years presents an almost 
unbroken record of peace and progress, but that 
over all, and above all, it is marked by a change in 
the mental attitude of the people towards their 
rulers. England no longer occupies the position of 
a foreign Power enforcing an unwelcome rule upon a 
people only sullenly acquiescent because powerless 
to resist. She has succeeded in winning their confid¬ 
ence, goodwill, and active sympathy. In rising herself 
to a higher sense of her responsibility, and in the 
faithful discharge of that responsibility, she has raised 
the people with her, and in this fact lies the best 
possible augury for their continued progress and well¬ 
being. 

The problems in connection with the immediate 
future of India are numerous and weighty. They will 
not, however, have to be solved at the point of the 
sword. To cope with them successfully, all the 
resourc es of good government will have to be brought 
into play. But in facing the task, we shall have the 
J.li ndus with us. One of the most difficult, if not 
jmdeed the most difficult, of all pressing questions is 
that which relates to the part the natives them?* Ives 
.shall lake in the government of the country. They 
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^c^im that there now exists an Indian public 
^nd that constitutional means ought to be devised 
whereby that opinion may make itself heard. In 
short, India is asking for some form of representative 
government, and the various organisations which 
have been set on foot to bring about this end, afford 
in themselves a proof that the great work of concilia¬ 
tion has made good progress. No change of rule is 
desired, but only such modifications of the existing 
rule as shall enable the mind of the people to 
make itself felt in all matters affecting the public 
good. What is asked for is not home rule, or even 
parliamentary representation, in our wider sense of 
the term, but simply the means whereby the new 
life which has been awakened in the hearts of the 
people may authoritatively express itself. That the 
foregoing statements fairly represent the attitude of 
the people of India, as a whole, towards British rule, 
may safely be believed. Extremists of course there 
are, for it cannot be expected that India, any more 
than other countries, should be free from the disturb¬ 
ing element of public agitators, home rulers, and 
irresponsible leaders, whose mission it is to stir up 
strife. But in spite of the thousands of disappointed 
aspirants for Government employ, in spite of 
seditious speeches from native pleaders, and seditious 
articles bv native editors, the millions of India are 
moderate men, and are still loyal to the British 
Empire. 

The fifty years that have elapsed since the mutiny 
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e witnessed marvellous changes in all directil 
has been a period of almost unbroken peace in 
India itself, resulting in clearly marked progress 
arid untold good to the people at large. Public works 
of vast magnitude have been begun and carried out, 
with the result that the material prosperity of the 
people has been incalculably advanced. Of these 
public works irrigation, perhaps, holds the foremost 
place. The supplying of large tracts of country with 
water for irrigating purposes, and so securing the 
inhabitants from drought and famine, has received the 
earnest attention of the Government for many 
years past. Indeed, from the earliest periods of 
native rule, the work of water storing and water 
distribution has been diligently prosecuted through¬ 
out those regions where it proved absolutely necessary 
to human existence. Irrigation by wells, by canals, 
and more especially in South India, by huge reservoirs, 
was systematically carried on over a very large area 
as indispensable to successful cultivation, even in 
ordinaiy seasons. For more than fifty years past, the 
Government of India has made it a leading part 
of its public works policy to extend the work in all 
directions, in order to provide against exceptional 
seasons. There are now more than fifteen thousand 
miles of main water channels, artificially constructed, 
irrigating several millions of acres. Whole districts 
which in former years were subject to periodical 
famine, resulting in death, desolation, and loss of 
revenue, have been redeemed from the possibility of 
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ught, and their inhabitants made to dwell seen 
5 m the fear of water-famine. 

As an illustration of the magnitude of the works 
carried out, a brief allusion to a few of the most 
important may not be out of place here. The river 
Godavery flows for many miles before reaching the 
sea, along the crest of a great natural embankment, 
raised several feet above the surrounding country. 
The high level of the river has been still further 
raised’ninety miles from the coast by the construction 
of an enormous stone dam or anicut from bank to 
bank, a distance of nearly four miles. The line of 
this mass of cemented stone-work is broken only by 
about half-a-mile of island soil. The water thus 
kept back is distributed by canals over an immense 
area. The Godavery system is directly connected 
by means of a main channel with that of the Kistna. 
At the very apex of the Kistna delta, there is another 
large anient, an unbroken stone dam, thirteen hundred 
yards long, spanning the river, and storing water 
sufficient to irrigate more than half a million acres of 
magnificent alluvial deposit. Similar works at the 
mouths of the rivers north and south have resulted 
in the irrigation of vast tracts of country and have 
conferred untold benefits upon the inhabitants. 

In North India, the Ganges Canal, which traverses 
the central portion of the district between the Ganges 
and the Jumna, may be justly described as the 
greatest irrigation work ever constructed. It was 
commenced in 1848 and formally opened by Lord 
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ihousie in 1854. The original work consist^_ 

miles of main channel with nearly the same 
length of branches, while the length of the distribut¬ 
ing canals is measured by thousands of miles. This 
vast work has, during recent years, been greatly 
improved and extended. 

But irrigation, though the chief, is only one of the 
many directions in which material progress has been 
made during the last fifty years. Not only has Eng¬ 
land been brought quite close to India by the Suez 
Canal and the steamship, but the means of internal 
communication by roads, railways, and navigable 
canals, have been enormously increased, thus 
adding not only to the comfort and prosperity of the 
people, to the extension of agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures and consequent increase in trade, but also 
directly tending to secure the country against 
iamine and rebellion. In case of famine, the 
problem has too often been in times past, not the 
providing of a supply of food for the stricken districts 
but the difficulties, almost insuperable, of conveying 
it thither in time to avert starvation. 


In the case of rebellion, the facilities which now 
exist for conveying and moving troops render 
impossible the recurrence of such a calamity as that 
of 1857. 

\\ hile material prosperity has thus rapidly 
advanced, moral and intellectual progress has not 
lagged behind. The formation of something akin to 
public opinion in India, as well as the various move- 
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mind of the people, are in themselves evidence 
of this. Purely native newspapers, published by 
hundreds—some in English, some in the vernaculars— 
as also the increase in the number of books of native 
authorship, bear witness to the development of an 
intellectual life. Still stronger evidence is borne to 
this by the rapid growth of literary and scientific 
societies amongst the native communities. Many of 
these honestly seek the social advancement of all 
classes of the community. Of the majority, it may 
be said that their object is to do good. It is stated/ 
too, on high authority, that the general tone of purely 
vernacular literature, in respect of morality, is good 
and progressive. 

No account, however brief, of India's progress 
during the last fifty years, can afford to pass over the 
work ol Christian Missions. Missionaries have done 
and are doing a great work in India. The results of 
their work can neither be measured by bare statistics, 
nor by the process of dividing the amount of money 
expended by the number of converts. 



taking the moral and intellectual progress of the 
people as a standpoint from which to judge the results 
of mission work, the unrecorded results are probably 
far greater than those furnished by the reports of the 
vaiious societies. Its influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of the moral and intellectual life has been, 
and is, very great. As regards the available testi¬ 
mony for and against the labours of missionaries, 
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is perhaps, in mere quantity, as much on 
as the other. But as regards the quality there 
can be no comparison. It may fairly be said that 
the best men in India, native and European, past and 
present, are, and always have been, the best friends 
of mission work. Perhaps no better testimony to 
the value of that work can be adduced than the 
fact that, as a rule, missionaries secure the entire 
respect and goodwill of all classes of the community. 
The highest and the lowest, the most enlightened and 
the most bigoted, are all alike proud tonumber mission¬ 
aries amongst their friends, notwithstanding that the 
avowed object of mission work is the subversion of the 
most cherished institutions, religious, and social, of 
both Hindu and Muhammadan. A service which 
numbers amongst its members men like Henry 
Martyn, Duff, Caldwell, and French, and which has 
received the warmest sympathy and hearty personal 
co-operation of officials like Montgomery, Lake, 
Lawrence, Havelock, and Edwardes cannot be dis¬ 
missed offhand as a failure. 

But what, it may be asked, has missionary enter¬ 
prise accomplished? For one thing, in the eyes of 
those best able to judge, it has gained for itself a 
foremost place amongst the regenerating agencies 
of the period. A sham could hardly have effected 
this. Side by side with Western learning and with 


Western science, it has attacked and demolished 
many of the darkest strongholds of superstition. But 
it has done more than this, At the point where 
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yand science stop, having reached their limit, 
Kristian teaching commences its real work, and floods 
with the light of Christian truth the tottering system 
of modem Hinduism, with the result that thousands 
of those who are bound to it by ever} 7 tie of nature 




and custom, are seen wrenching themselves free, 
and seeking refuge in newly devised forms of belief, 
that owe to Christianity all that in them is pure and 


good. 

Missionaries claim to have accomplished this much, 
and by the highest authorities their claim is allowed. 
The leaven of their teaching has leavened the whole 
mass. By preaching, by teaching, by every available 
means, they have now for a whole century impressed 
their doctrines on the people of India, and the results 
are beginning to be widely felt. W itness the words 
of one who in his day was the acknowledged leader 
of the 44 young India ” school of thought. “ The 
spirit of Christianity,” he says, 41 has already pervaded 
the whole atmosphere of Indian society, and we 
breathe, think, move, and feel, in a clear atmosphere. 
Native society is being aroused, enlightened, and 
reformed under the influence of Christianity. Christ, 
not the. British Government, rules India.” Witness 
again a late Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who 
44 from a purely administrative point of view would 
deplore the drying up of Christian liberality to mis¬ 
sions in this country, as a most lamentable check to 
social ^and moral progress and a grievous injury to 
the best interests of the people,” It is needless 
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o/ multiply testimony to the power of mission 
n India. 

As a purely spiritual agency we have no concern 
with it in these pages, but enough has been said to 
show that it is an element, strong, effective and 
far-reaching, in the work of Indian enlightenment and 
Indian progress. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

Lord Canning, the first viceroy, remained in 
office till 1861, when he was succeeded by Lord 
Elgin. Lord Elgin entered upon his work twenty 
years after the first Alghdn war. And now was 
sown the seed which, after a further interval of nearly 
twenty years, was to spring and bear the bitter 
fruit of a second disastrous campaign on the same 
field. It is curious to observe how closely the two 
Afghan wars resembled each other. In their causes 
and their events, if not in their consequences, they 
run on precisely similar lines, even as to their details. 
Both had for their remote cause the fear of Russian 
aggression, for their immediate cause, a mistaken 
policy on the part of the English. Both were marked 
by massacres and disasters of exactly the same 
description. Both involved enormous sacrifices of 
blood and treasure. And /, as regards results, the 
second Afghan War has any advantage over the 
first, it must be confessed that that advantage, such 
as it is, is altogether incommensurate with its cost. 

Dost Muhammad, whom we had wrongfully de¬ 
posed and exiled only to reinstate, died in 1863* 
His experience of English tactics had not been a 
371 
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’Py one. Our blunders had cost him dear, ancTfie - 
'never forgave us. To his dying day, he was at 
heart the foe of the British. In his own interests, 
indeed, he consented to make friendly treaties with us 
and to receive an annual subsidy. For the most part 
too, he refrained from any overt acts of enmity. 
But the reconciliation was only skin deep. In 
the early days of his prosperous career he had held 
out to us the right hand of fellowship. We had 
spurned his advances, and dragged him from his 


throne. It is hardly to be wondered at, that in his 
heart of hearts he cordially hated us. After his 
restoration, he set himself vigorously to work, to 
consolidate into a strong monarchy the conflicting 
elements of Afghln society. He had scarcely effected 
i'is object when he died. To his son, Sher Ali, he 
bequeathed a united Afghanistan, but it took Sher 
Ali five years of hard fighting to make good his claim. 


Amongst those whose ambitious designs had to be 
crushed was his own nephew Abdur Ralunan, the 
late Amir. 


Sher Ali too, sought to strengthen his position by 
alliance with the English. His advances were 
unfortunately made to those whose connection 
with the Liberal party committed them to the Liberal 
policy. This policy, weak and wavering as it was, 
and wholly unsuitable for application to such ques¬ 
tions as were likely to arise in connection with our 
relations with Afghanistan, was, with unpardonable 
ignorance and conceit, termed by its promoters the 
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._ of “masterly inactivity.” Hie phrase h 

ow passed into a byword and implies nothing what¬ 
ever of the wisdom and dignity which the inventors 
fondly attached to the term itself, and the line ot 
conduct it represented. The policy of masterly 
inactivity,” as expounded first by Lord Elgin, then 



by Lord Lawrence, and afterwards by Lord Mayo, 
led to the Second Afghan War. It was the old story 
of Dost Muhammad and the Russians repeating itself. 
Sher Ali was well acquainted with the actual facts of 
Russian aggression. Year after year he saw them 
advancing step by step towards his own territories. 
And as they advanced, they annexed. We, on our 
part, were just as well acquainted with the facts as 
was the Afghan Amir. The difference lay in this. 
The Amir desired to act according to the light of 
facts ; we preferred to ignore the light of facts, and 
to rely on Russian assurances. What these were 
worth, we knew full well even then. But it suited 


the policy of “ masterly inactivity, to accept them 


for much more than their known worth. 


Sher Ali stood in dread of a Russian invasion, and 
so he was led to make proposals first to one Viceroy 
and then another for a British alliance. At length 
in 1869, in a conference with Lord Mayo at Amballu, 
he asked, as a preliminary, that the British Govern¬ 
ment should acknowledge himself and Iris lineal 
descendants on the throne as the dc jure sovereigns 
of Afghanistan, and that we should further conclude 
with him an alliance offensive and defensive. He 
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prepared to submit to almost any condition 
fght impose in return for such an acknowledg¬ 
ment and friendship. In short he made a definite 
offer to which was vouchsafed the vaguest of replies. 
The conference was brought to a close. Nothing 
definite was done ; and the Amir returned to his 
capital pleased with his magnificent reception, 
in love with the Viceroy, but nevertheless perplexed 
and dissatisfied in that he had failed to accomplish 
what he most desired. All this time, the Russian 
advance never slackened. Four years later Khiva 
was taken, and Russia was, so to speak, at the very 
gates of Afghanistan. The Amir’s alarm increased 
and he was once more driven to seek an alliance 
with the English. This time it was to Lord North¬ 
brook that the appeal was made. Once more the 
Amir was told not to be afraid. He was informed 
that Russia had plainly declared Afghanistan to be 
outside the sphere of her influence, and that con¬ 
sequently there was no cause for alarm, but that, 
in the remote contingency of any thing serious happen¬ 
ing he might rely upon British aid, that is, if he were 
careful in the meantime to take no steps contrary to 
the wishes of the British Government. This was 
poor comfort. With a powerful neighbour knocking 
at th very door, to be toid that he has no intention of 
forcing an entrance is hardly like to satisfy the 
alarmed occupants of the dwelling. And when 
further, through lack of strength and failure of hope 
for assistance, it is out of the question to attempt 
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rmed resistance, there is but one course 1 
fie evil day must be staved off by making terms. 
This is precisely what Slier Ali was driven to do, and 
it was precisely what the Russians intended him to 
do. And so our policy " masterly inactivity/* 
played straight into Russia's hands. It drove 
Sher Ali to seek from Russia what he had failed to 
to obtain from England. Russia, ever on the alert, 
was prepared for the event, and when the Amir 
opened up a correspondence with her agents, his 
advances met with the kindest possible reception. 
In the meantime a new Governor-General had 
entered upon his work. Lord Northbrook had given 
place to Lord Lytton. In 1876, Lord Lytton made 
offers of friendship to Sher Ali. But it was too late. 
The Amir’s feelings of perplexity and dissatisfaction 
had been replaced by feelings of distrust, anger, and 
resentment. Now that he could hope for nothing 
from England, he was inclined to defy her, relying on 
promise of Russian help. Lord Northbrook, though 
promising nothing definite in return, had previously 
given him to understand that the British Government 
desired to station British agents in Afghanistan 
to report officially on Afghan affairs. The Amir had 
excused himself from entertaining the proposal 
on the ground that he could not be answerable for 
their safety. In the face of this, however, he subse¬ 
quently received, with much ostentation, a Russian 
mission in K&bul itself. Lord Lytton’s reply to this 
move was a formal announcement to Sher Ali that a 
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ish envoy was about to be sent forward. 
e announcement, there was also preferred the 
request that the said envoy should be suitably 
received. Notwithstanding the fact that no answer 
was vouchsafed by the Amir, Major Cavagnari, 
with a small pioneer escort, was despatched up the 
Khaibar Pass to prepare the way for Sir Neville 
Chamberlain and his mission. It had only proceeded 
a few miles when its progress was rudely checked 
under threat of fire by the Amir’s officers, who had 
been instructed to oppose its advance. This, of 
course, was a serious matter, and was treated as such 
by the Viceroy, whose letter on the subject to the 
Amir was an ultimatum demanding an apology 
for the affront and insisting on the reception of the 
envoy at K 4 bul. It mentioned also the latest date 
on which a reply could be received. The interval 
passed. No apology came, and on the 20th of 
November, 1878, the very day on which the interval 
expired, a British force moved on Afghanistan. 

These columns, one by each of the three available 
passes, pressed forward to avenge the insult offered 


to the British flag. The force which proceeded by 
the central Pass, known as the Kuran valley, was 
commanded by General Roberts. The others 
followed the remaining passes—the Khaibar to the 
north and the Bolan to the south—and advanced 
simultaneously into the enemy’s territory. The 
Khaibar column met with but little opposition, and 
in the course of a few weeks occupied Jalalabad, 
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lejice later on, it proceeded to Gundamuck. 

1 during the halt at Jalalabad that there occurred 
the most lamentable incident of the whole cam¬ 
paign. A detachment of the ioth Hussars had 
occasion to cross the K&bul River at night. Un¬ 
happily the ford was missed. The water w r as deep 
and the current strong. Fifty men and two officers 
were swept away and drowned. The third division 
marched through the Bolan Pass upon Quetta, where 
by arrangement with the Khan of Kelat we main¬ 
tained a garrison and a Government agent. The 
force thus concentrated at Quetta under the com¬ 
mand of General Stewart pressed forward to Kanda¬ 
har, which was entered in January, 1879. We now 
held possession of Jalalabad and Kandahar, the two 
chief cities of this part of Afghanistan. 

The only serious engagement of the whole cam¬ 
paign was that of Peiwar Kotal in the Kuram Valley, 
where the enemy in considerable force occupied an 
apparently impregnable position at an altitude of 
2,000 feet. The surroundings were rugged and 
precipitous in the extreme. Roberts saw at once 
that a frontal attack was out of the question. A 
hanking movement either to the right or left appeared 
at first sight equally impracticable. The position 
was a critical one. Retreat, of course, was not to be 
thought of. Roberts' force was numerically inade¬ 
quate for the anticipated campaign, still more so 
for an emergency like this. The temper of souk, of 
the native troops, too, was doubtful. Indeed, ns 
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; event proved, there were traitors in the car 
appily, at this juncture, a devious track was dis¬ 
covered over the Spingawi Kotal, by which, it was 
thought, the enemy’s left might be turned. Secretly 
Roberts resolved to- try it, but in the meantime all 
efforts were seemingly directed to the prosecution of 
a frontal attack. A great display of force was 
made in this direction in order to divert the attention 
of the enemy. Both friend and foe were successfully 
deceived. Only at the very last moment did Roberts 
divulge his plan to his staff. Then leaving a portion 
of his force for the feint, he himself led the turning 
movement. The night march commenced on Sunday, 
December i, 1878. So silently and secretly was the 
exit from the camp effected, that those left behind 
were not aware of it till the next morning. The 
movement was completely successful. The enemy 
was dislodged with great loss, and Roberts made 
himself master of the pass in front, thus opening up 
the way to K&bul. 

Meanwhile the Amir, Sher Ali, had retired to 
Balkh, whither the Russian Mission, so lately received 
at K&bul, had preceded him. There he died in 
February, 1879. The end came just when he had 
realised the hollowness of Russian promises. The 
Czar had failed him in his hour of need, and he 
passed away, bequeathing to his son Yakub Khan 
the work of settling the country. Russian perfidy, 
doubtless, inclined the new Amir to make what terras 
he could with the English. Little difficulty was 
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enced in inducing him to enter into a treaty 
ace, by which it was arranged that a British 
Resident should be stationed at Kabul, and that, 
upon certain conditions, Afghanistan should be pro¬ 
tected against foreign aggression by British arms 
and British money. This was the treaty of Gan- 
damak, which was duly signed in May, 1879, Sir 
Louis Cavagnari acting on behalf of the British 
Government. 

According to the terms of this treaty, Kandahar 
and Jalalabad were restored to the Amir, but the 
districts of Kuram, Pishin, and Sibi, were retained 
by the English as assigned districts. The retention 
of these places made it possible for the Government 
to deliminate the long desired scientific frontier. 
Briefly defined, the scientific boundary between 
India and Afghanistan consists of a line drawn 
on the side of the mountain passes remote from India. 
These passes, x gether with the districts immediately 
bordering them on the Afghan side, had never formed 
part of Afghanistan proper. The inhabitants were 
wild, independent tribes, which had never acknow¬ 
ledged the Amir's authority. England now took 
these tribes under her control. 

The success of the war was now regarded as com¬ 
plete, as had been the success of Lord Auckland's 
army which had reseated Sh&h Shhjah at Kabul 
forty years previously. Then, too, an interval of 
quiet had intervened, during which it was sup- 
posed that the new order of things was asserting itself 
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gaining strength with time. So now m 
iddle of 1879, when after signing the treaty of 
Gandamak Ydkub Khan had returned to Kabul, 
where shortly afterwards a brilliant reception w r as 
accorded to Sir Louis Cavagnari and his escort, 
it was considered that the whole difficulty was 
finally settled. In both cases,, the event proved 
that we were in this, as in so many other instances, 
the victims of over-confidence. Cavagnari went to 
Kabul to share the fate of Burnes. It was the old 
story repeating itself. Ydkub Khan reigned, 
but he did not rule. From the very first, the envoy's 
position appears to have been unsafe. But Cava¬ 
gnari was not the man to allow* the signs of the 
times to unsettle him. He knev T that a spirit of 
mutiny had taken fast hold of the Amir’s troops. 
Some regiments, stationed at Herat, broke into open 
revolt and caused considerable alarm, not only in 
Herat itself, but throughout the country. Then 
it became known that the Amir w r as menaced by some 
of his most powerful chiefs, who refused to concur 
in the arrangements by which an envoy of the English 
was received at Kdbul. Still Kabul itself remained 
quiet, and Cavagnari maintained his position, but 
not for very long. The tragedy of 1842 was repeated 
in 1879. The envoy, together with his escort, almost 
to a man, fell victims to the unreasoning fury of the 
Amir's mutinous troops. The attack upon the 
Residency does not appear to have been premeditated, 
t ud it is impossible to say whether or not Y&kub 
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himself had any part in the matter. To 
earances, he himself was, equally with the English, 
the object of hatred to the turbulent soldiery. Be 
this as it may, it is certain that he made no effort, 


worth the name, to put a stop to the attack upon the 
Residency. Cavagnari and his men made a bold 
stand against the mutineers, and for a whole day 
kept them at bay, inflicting upon them severe loss. 
The envoy himself was first wounded by a bullet, 
and not long afterwards killed outright by the 
falling of a part of the building. 

As a matter of course a second expedition followed. 
Once more columns of British troops were to be seen 


threading their way through the mountain passes 
which led to Kabul. Roberts again advanced by the 
Ivuran, and pressed forward to avenge the massacre 
on the very’ spot where it had been perpetrated. 
Kandahar was re-occupied, and the route by the 
Khaibar Pass was held by a column under the com¬ 
mand of General Bright. By the middle of October, 
five weeks after the massacre, the force under 
Roberts, having fought but one serious engagement, 
in which the enemy was easily and signally defeated, 
made a public entry into Kabul. The suddenness of 
the blow had enabled the march to be accomplished, 
and the capital entered, almost w ithout opposition. 
But the Afghans wore by no means cowed. They 1 ind 
not intended to allow us to advance unopposed, 
but the quickness of our movements had outdone 
.them. They wanted time and a leader. The Amir 
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nominally on our side, engaged with us 
enging the massacre of the envoy and his escort, 
whose safety he himself had guaranteed. But the 
Amir was not Afghanistan. The people to a man 
were against us. They had once before exter¬ 
minated a British army, and they saw no reason 
why they should not do so again. It was not safe to 
conclude, because we had traversed the country 
and occupied K&bul almost unopposed, that therefore 
the people accepted the position and would refrain 
from further hostilities. The whole country was 
in a foment and only awaited an opportunity to 
strike. 

The state of affairs was still further complicated by 
the abdication of the Amir Yakub Khan, whose 
powers were quite unequal to the strain. Soon 
afterwards he was sent into India as a State prisoner 
together with other influential Afghdn leaders. In the 
emergency, General Roberts assumed chief authority, 
till he could communicate with his Government. 
He did all that could be done and he did it firmly 


Sl 


and wisely. Kabul and its neighbourhood was com¬ 
paratively quiet, but disturbing rumours soon 
began to come in from other parts of the country. 
Ayub Khan, brother of Yakub Khan, was at Herat. 
It was at his hands that we were destined to suffer 


one of the most serious defeats anywhere recorded 
against the English arms. He had been no party 
to the treaty of Gandamak, and had all along concen¬ 
trated his energies upon the work of making him self 
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' of Herat. By the troops there, as well as by 
^vho hated the English name, he was regarded as 
the national leader, and as will be seen presently, 
he^ justified their choice. And now from Herat to 
Kabul there came tidings of revolt and rising. A 
i^iigious crusade was being diligently preached in 
^nd around Ghazin. Scattered bodies of Afgh&n 
troops began to attack our outposts, and in some 
instances, pressed them severely. In a short time it 
became clear that the whole country was rising 
against us. 

There was no time to be lost, if we were to hold our 
own. Efforts were made with varying success to 
prevent the concentration of the enemy’s forces. 
But in spite of all that could be effected, they con¬ 
verged upon Kabul in such numbers that Roberts 
was compelled to withdraw his forces from the 
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city and entrench himself outside, within the lines 
of Sherpur. The position was a strong one, and it 
was now still further strengthened by the repair of 
the fortifications. The crisis came two days before 
Christmas. The Afghans, in great force, made a 
determined attack upon the camp, and for a brief 
space it appeared doubtful whether it could be held 
against them. The enemy outside was abundantly 
supplied with the very ammunition which, strange to 
say, ought to have been employed against them from 
within the entrenchment, but which, during the 
hurry and confusion of the evacuation of the city, 
had been unfortunately forgotten. Their fire was 
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sk, well directed, and for some time well sustar 
But it gradually fell off when it was found that it 
produced but small effect. Then a sortie was made 
by a considerable body of British cavalry, which 
surprised and attacked the enemy in the rear. This 
move decided the day. The Afghans were com¬ 
pletely routed, large numbers were slain, and the 
whole movement was at an end, as far as the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kabul was concerned. 

While the British force was encamped at Sherpur, 
anarchy had reigned supreme within the city. The 
enemy had only held it for a few days, but they had 
made good use of their time. In true Afghan fashion, 
murder and plunder became the order of the day, 
and when Roberts re-entered the city, as its master, 
it needed considerable firmness and good judgment 
to restore even the semblance of order amongst the 
turbulent citizens. Whilst quiet was being restored 
within the walls of K&bul, the Afghans were making 
a stand in other places. During the last few days of 
1879, several engagements were fought in different 
parts of the country, but successful efforts having 
been made to prevent the concentration of the enemy’s 
forces, they were met and cut off in detail. Each 
engagement resulted in a victory to the British. 
But British soldiers, British proclamations, British 
victories, and British punishments were all un¬ 
availing to reconcile a nation of warriors to the 
presence of the invaders. A large body of insur¬ 
gents was collected in and around Ghazni, where 
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uential Muliammadan piiest had raised ti 
lidard of the Prophet and was preaching a crusade 
against the infidels. 


Kandahar itself being quiet. General Stewart 
was ordered to advance upon Ghazni. A three 
weeks’ march, covering a distance of 240 miles, 
brought him in front of Ghazni, where a fierce battle 
was fought. The enemy outnumbered the English 
by five to one. They fought with all the fury of 
desperate fanatics. Their swordsmen charged furi¬ 
ously, and forced back our line right and left. Their 
cavalry, in a sudden onslaught, scattered a whole 
regiment of Bengal horsemen, and for a short time 
our position was critical. But the Afghan success 
was short-lived. In a few minutes, the cavalry 
rallied, the line was re-formed, and soon the Afghans 
were fleeing for their lives in all directions. The 
next day, Ghazni was entered, and four days later a 
second engagement resulted in the complete dis¬ 
persion of the insurgents. This was in April, 1880, 
and the last days of that month saw the force under 
General Stewart on the march from Ghazni towards 
Kctbul. 

Meanwhile Afghanistan was without a ruler, and 
it was a matter of no small difficulty to select 
a suitable successor to Yakub Khan. The choice 
at length fell on Abdur Rahman, nephew of Sher Ali. 
Up to that time, and for some years previously, he 
had been virtually in exile, living in retirement 
upon Russian bounty. He now appeared upon the 
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doubtful intentions. By making 
rimlr, we not only converted a possible enemy into 


& 


an ally, but secured for Afghanistan a capable and 
influential head. He was duly invested with supreme 
authority, and proved himself, on the whole, a vigor¬ 
ous and successful ruler. 

But the campaign was not ended with the installa¬ 
tion of Abdur Rahman at K4bul. While we were 
preparing to fulfil to the new Amir our pledge to eva¬ 
cuate the capital, Ayub Khan, in the middle of June, 
moved from Herat upon Kandahar with the avowed 
object of attacking the Wali of that district, who had 
remained faithful to British interests. Probably 
at the outset Ayub Khan had no higher aim than 
this. But as he proceeded he gathered strength. 
Large numbers of insurgents flocked to his standard 
and he soon found himself at the head of a consider¬ 
able force, well supplied with guns and ammunition. 
The result of his expedition so greatly exceeded his 
anticipations that he accordingly began to conceive 
higher objects. His advance was viewed with 
alarm by the Indian authorities and steps were taken 
to check it. But even the authorities seemed not 
to have been aware of his real object. It was thought 
that the Afghan Governor of Kandahar, with his 
Afghan regiments, would be able to prevent Ayub 
crossing the Helmand, and that the needs of the case 


would be fully met if a British column were posted 
on the Kandahar side of the river, as a reserve in case 
of accidents. What followed clearly proved this 
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The Wali’s forces were not to be relied onj 
_ the Wali himself was aware of the fact. He 
begged General Burrowes to cross the river in oidei 
to support him. But Burrowes was bound by his 
instructions and could not do so. All he could do 
was to direct the Wali to recross the river. Before 
this could be effected, the Wali’s own troops broke into 
mutiny, and drove the \\ ali himself back with a 
small remnant. Ayub Khan’s army was largely 
recruited from the ranks of the mutineers. 

Burrowes retired towards Kandahar. Between 
the Helmand and his base he had to make a stand 
somewhere, and it would appear that he found great 
difficulty in coming to decision on the point. He 
certainly abandoned one good position, but failed to 
better himself by the change. Then he changed 
once more, and for some days awaited the aniral 
of the enemy, in an enclosure, which, to say the least 
of it, was cramped and inconvenient. At length, 
hearing that Ayub Khan was rapidly approaching, 
he marched out, troops, camp-followeis, baggage, 


and all, for his force was too weak to allow of his 
leaving a section of it to guard the camp. 1 hough 
probably ignorant of the fact at the time, he was 
outnumbered by at least six to one. He was not even 
able to choose his own ground, for the enemy appeared 
in great force before he reached Mai wand, whither he 
was hastening to encounter them. The position 
thus forced upon him was exactly w hat he would not 
have chosen for himself. It was one in which he could 
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: possibly work his cavalry to advan tage, and' 
■oreover, exposed him to the enemy’s fire in such a 
way as to severely try the patience of the native 
troops. There were unfortunate errors, too, in the 
disposition of the force and the conduct of the 
battle generally, grave errors of generalship, which 
all the coolness and courage of individuals failed to 
redress. The result was a terrible defeat, followed 
by a still more terrible retreat. First and last, 
more than one-third of the whole force fell victims 
either to the enemy’s fire and sword or to the agonies 
of exhaustion and thirst during flight In one regi¬ 
ment alone, the 66th Foot, nearly three-fourths of 
the men, and almost all the officers were killed. 
It is officially recorded of this regiment that during 
the retreat, one hundred of its number, officers and 
men, made a desperate stand in a walled garden 
against the whole Afghan host, inflicting enormous 
loss upon the enemy and fighting valiantly till only 
eleven of their number were left alive. These 
eleven charged out of the garden and fell fighting 
with their faces to the foe. Well may it be said of 
them : “ History does not afford an}- grander or 
finer instance of gallantry and devotion to Queen 
and country.” 

Such in brief was the battle of Maiwand. It was, 
as has been said, one of the most crushing defeats 
that British arms ever suffered. What was left of 
the original Kandahar force now retired into the city. 
It was naturally expected that Ayub Khan would ! 
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tip his victory by a vigorous attack upon 
lahar itself. Had he done so, it is difficult to 
say what the result would have been, for through 
lack of means of transport on the Indian side, it would 
have been impossible to bring up Phayre's reserve. 
Kandahar was thus left to take care of itself, and 
the force within under General Primrose was not 
large. Fortunately Ayub Khan’s attack upon it 
was a half-hearted affair. His victory at Maiwand 
had been dearly purchased, and he seemed to have 
lost heart in consequence. He did indeed throw up 
siege works, and invested the city, but his fire was 
weak in the extreme, and caused but little anxiety 
the walls. It was only a question of time. The 
garrison was well supplied with provisions, but 
water was scarce. It was known that relief was at 
hand, not, however, from the side whence, in the 
ordinary course of things, it should have come, but 
from K&bul itself. Roberts had set out on his 
famous march. 
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News of the investment of Kandahar reached Kabul 
just as steps were being taken to withdraw the British 
troops concentrated there. Stewart retired with 
his column by w r ay of the Khdibar Pass. Robeits, 
with 9,000 men, plunged into unknown country 
to the relief of Kandahar. It was a desperate 
leap in the dark, only to be justified by shocks 
N ot India only, but the whole British Empire tremb¬ 
lingly awaited the issue. Vi hen would he emeige 
More than 300 miles ol broken country had to K 
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traversed—country so broken that wheeled cal’ 
could not possibly be employed as a means of trans¬ 
port, and even the guns had to be packed on ele¬ 
phants. The line of march lay, not through trackless 
deserts, but through a wild and thinly peopled 
country, where the tramp of British troops had 
never before been heard. The people might or might 
not oppose the advance of an army through their 
territories. They might or might not come forward 
with supplies. In this doubt, and in the fact that 
Roberts was cut off from all communication, lay 
the whole risk of the march. Happily matters 
turned out far more favourably than had been 
anticipated. The inhabitants manifested no open 
hostility. They brought in abundant supplies. The 
new Amir bestirred himself in our behalf, the troops 
behaved splendidly, and all went well. At the end 
of three weeks, Roberts was before Kandahar. No 
time was lost. The enemy’s position was at once 
attacked, and the hazardous march was crowned by 
a brilliant victory. 

“ The siege was raised and Kandahar effectually 
relieved ”—to quote the words of Lord Roberts— 
“ the march had ended, Kandahar had been effectu¬ 
ally relieved, Ayub Khan's army had been beaten 

.—j^jd dispersed, and there was a sufficient force in 

soyttjeni Afghanistan to prevent further disturb¬ 
ance^.” Roberts himself was made a G.C.B. and 
appoint'd Commander-in-chief of the Madras army. 
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